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A Complete 
SCHOOL SERVICE! 


EATURING all equipment used in the modern school ... Every item 
manufactured by a reputable manufacturer and guaranteed to be exactly 
as represented . .. Every article priced to make it distinctly to your advantage 


to buy all your requirements from us. 


We Carry the Following Equipment 
and Supplies 


Maps, GLOBEs, AND CHARTS CLASSROOM AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 
ART SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT OFFICE AND LiprarRY FURNITURE 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SUPPLIES LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

ScHoot Paper, [NKs, AND STENCILS LABORATORY APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 


IPLIC MACHINES AND SUPPLIES : 
Dupticator Ma » LABORATORY FURNITURE 
BLACKBOARDS, ERASERS, AND CRAYONS 


Winpow SHADES AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


STaGE CuRTAINS AND SCENERY 


: i VisuaL EDUCATION EQUIPMENT 
Procram CLocks AND BELL SyYsTEMS 


Lockers, PLayGRrouND ANb Gym Eguip- 
MENT 
FininG EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES JANITOR SUPPLIES 


HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


FLoor TREATMENTS AND FINISHES 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


See Our Exhibits at the Tennessee Teachers Meetings: 
Chattanooga, October 21, 22 Knoxville, October 27-29 
Memphis, November 3-5 
Visit Our Showrooms at 158 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennesse 


Office and Warehouse, 158 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
East Tennessee Office, 715 Market Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
West Tennessee Office, Humboldt, Tennessee 


Order Complete Requirements from 
Us and Save Transportation Costs 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ODERN TEACHERS all over the 
country are showing keen inter- 
est in health programs for the class- 
room. They are eager and anxious to 
promote physical fitness along with 
mental alertness. That’s why so many 
teachers today are conducting oral hy- 
giene drills—explaining to pupils how 
care of the teeth and gums will help to 
protect the brightness of their smiles. 
This classroom crusade for dental 
health has the hearty approval of den- 
tists. For today’s soft foods cheat gums 
of vigorous exercise. Gums tend to be- 
come weak, sensitive—and often, lazy, 
unexercised gums give evidence of 
their distress by leaving a tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + 


No phase of present-day classroom work is better planned or executed than 
the dental health lessons children receive. Even in the primary grades, young- 
sters are being taught that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed 
to help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles. 


Through the splendid efforts of health-minded 
teachers, thousands of youngsters 
are learning to help safeguard their smiles 


“With the help of your chart—we have a 
most successful oral hygiene campaign— 


and Gum Massage plays an important part 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 











Modern gums need extra care—need 
the stimulating help of massage. And 
even in primary grades, the simple 
technique of gum massage is easily 
taught. The index finger is placed on the 
outside of the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. In this way, cir- 
culation is aroused within the gum tis- 
sues. Lazy, underworked gums respond 
to the regular stimulation of massage 
with a new, healthier soundness. 

As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is 








: .- 4 ee 
Because today’s tender, creamy 





foods require no vigorous chew- 
ing, modern gums are deprived 
of the stimulating exercise na- 
ture intended them to have. 





This wise young man is start- 
ing now to help safeguard his 
future oral health—by practic- 
ing at home the gum massage 
lesson he learned in school. 






“Teacher said to massage our gums with 
our tooth brush—like this...” Parents 
are learning from their children the 
value of gum massage to sounder teeth 
and healthier gums. 





particularly helpful. For Ipana is espe- 
cially designed not only to keep teeth 
sparklingly bright, but with massage 
to help keep gums firmer and healthier. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 


Many teachers tell us that our class- 
room helps are an incentive to their 
pupils’ interest in better dental health. 
An attractive colored wall chart enti- 
tled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and complete 
outline for a school-wide “Good Teeth” 
Contest are available. Write us, giving 
name of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number of 
pupils. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational 
Dept., 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Established 1887 
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Knoxville and Knoxville Merchants 
Extend a Cordial Welaome 


TO 





eS 
A 
ee 


Members of the East Tennessee 
Education Association 


Knoxville stores have put on their fall dress . . . sparkling new 
merchandise is in every window . . . a special effort has been 


made to display wanted items at prices which are attractive. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to get the 
special ‘““Teachers Edition’’ of The News-Sentinel which will be 


handed to you each day at the Univesity of Tennessee. In these 






editions you will find a veritable parade of fashion and news 





of what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 





















BROOKS OF THE HOUR ' 


The three high school texts herewith called to your attention have now been used 
sufficiently throughout the country to prove their soundness, their worth, their 
teachability. and their adaptability to modern conditions: 





Bush and Others’ SENIOR SCIENCE 
Van Tuvl’s MatTuematics at WORK 
Vyberg’s SURVEY oF Hicn ScHoot MATHEMATICS 


are definitely intended and successfully executed to meet the demands of the new 
“fifty per cent” in the high school; those pupils who either cannot or will not go to 

college and for whom the traditional ninth year algebra or the conventional physics i 
and chemistry are not well adapted; in fact. are really unfair to them. | 


Bo! Se i lt i CL uc WAY | 


Further Information About These | 5 
Books Will Be Cheerfully Furnished by ‘ 
| 1 | 
| | 
AMERICAN BOOK COMBARY | 

| NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 


























helps mahe teeth and smiles athaclive 


Four Factors toward Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Your Dentist (§) Clean Teeth aided by chew- 
ing gum and (4) plenty of Chewing Exercise which 
chewing gum helps give you. The chewing stimulates 
beneficial circulation in your gums and cleans and 
polishes your teeth with an efficiency which even 
removes food particles which your tooth brush 
might have skipped. Enjoy this widely approved 
way to promote good looking teeth which mean 


a more winning smile —and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE 


BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. NATIGNAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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ScHOOL LOBBIES 


“So far as I’m concerned,” yelled one leather- 
lunged legislator during the 1935 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, “the d—— school lobby may proceed 
with great haste to warmer regions.” The irate 
legislator, while attempting to brand himself as a 
courageous champion of the “common pee-pul,” had 
merely echoed a tune which during the past twenty 
years had been the theme song of a small group of 
publicity-seeking lawmakers who, lacking the 
ability or energy to promote a constructive program 
of their own, had adopted this hackneyed form of 
abuse as a means of placing themselves in the public 
eye. His vituperative outburst required no courage, 
because he knew that the General Assembly con- 
tained a number of members who might always be 
depended upon to applaud any attack on the public 
schools, and a still greater number who, while 
mildly favoring public education, were not suffi- 
ciently interested to express their resentment of the 
demagogue’s abusive remarks. 

The immediate stimulus of the legislator’s ha- 
rangue was the presence on Capitol Hill of a few edu- 
cational leaders whose interest in the advancement 
of the state’s public schools had brought them to 
Nashville to work for enactment of progressive 
school laws. Having spent their lives in educational 
work, they were in better position than any others 
to advise with the legislators on matters of school 
legislation. Had they not assumed leadership in the 
promotion of progressive school legislation the 
cause of public education in Tennessee during the 
past quarter of a century would have suffered. 

The legislator’s attack on the so-called “school 
lobby” was a mere smoke screen to hide his real 
purpose. In answer to a demand from taxpayers 
that state expenditures be reduced, he had chosen 
as the object of his attack the group from which a 
proposal of curtailed expenditures would bring 
forth the least opposition. The lack of unity and 
organization among friends of education prior to 
1937 laid this group vulnerable to the attack. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1937 MARKED THE 
BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA IN “SCHOOL LOBBYING.” The 
remarkable success of the new approach may be 
seen in the enactment, without dissenting vote in 


THe 80D-4T OF 


either House or Senate, of legislation which in- 
creased the state’s annual public school appropria- 
tions four and one-half million dollars; and yet 
there were probably fewer educators in the legis- 
lature’s corridors than during any session in the 
past decade. The explanation for this remarkable 
phenomenon may be found in the fact that the 
“school lobbying” in 1937 was done “back home” 
rather than on Capitol Hill. Instead of being com- 
posed of a few courageous educators as in previous 
years, the “school lobby” of 1937 was made up of 
thousands of parents and friends of education 
throughout the state who, having become alarmed 
over Tennessee’s educational conditions, had in- 
structed their legislators to support a definite school 
program. Convinced that their constituents wanted 
the school program enacted into law, the legislators 
needed no additional pressure to influence their 
action. 

This new approach in “school lobbying” is here 
to stay. The people of the state have at last waked 
up to the fact that the schools are theirs, and that, 
whether they have children in school or not, their 
homes, businesses and institutions are vitally af- 
fected by the type of educational system which pre- 
vails. At last they have realized that they are ulti- 
mately responsible for the kind of schools which 
exist, and no longer are they willing to shift to a 
few educators the sole responsibility for securing 
legislation which will provide adequate educational 
opportunities for children. 

Various forces and agencies are responsible for 
the public’s awakened consciousness of its responsi- 
bility for public school progress. Well-planned 
publicity programs, involving the compilation and 
dissemination of pertinent facts and figures, have 
acquainted the public with present school conditions 
and problems. School fairs, entertainments, athletic 
events, and other functions of extracurricular na- 
ture have given the people new interest in their 
schools. Efforts of educators to relate the school 
curriculum more intimately with life problems and 
activities have given the public new confidence in 
the practical value of education. 
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“Bridging the Gap” | 


Between 


| 
Basic research and intelligent under- | 
standing of our contemporary problems | 





THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 
of the Public Affairs{ Committee 


THE HEADLINE BOOKS 


of the Foreign Policy Association 





! 
Up-to-date discussions of the most | 
significant national and international | 
problems. Summaries of important | 
research in the language of the lay- | 
man and the high school student. | 

| 
| 
| 


Write for Illustrated and Descriptive List of 
Titles 


Distributed to’Schools by 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago. Illinois 


Representative: 
Dan Rostson, Paris | 
| 

| 
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CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 








| Private Dining Rooms for Parties 











Possibly the most potent factor in the revived 
public interest in education is the fact that the 
state’s leading organizations during recent years 
have adopted public school improvement as a major 
objective. Educators readily agree that enactment 
of the progressive school laws of 1937 was due 
largely to activities of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, American Legion and 
its Auxiliary, farm and labor groups and similar 
organizations. When teachers campaign for in- 
creased school appropriations governors and legis- 
lators may see in their action only a selfish desire 
to “feather their nests”; when over one hundred 
thousand laymen, through their respective organi- 





zations, campaign for increased school appropria- 
tions governors and legislators can see in their ac- 
tion nothing but an unselfish desire to promote the 
public good. 

What, then, is the teacher’s role in this new 
method of “school lobbying”? We offer only three 
suggestions: 

1. Give the public a dollar’s worth of education 
for every tax dollar it is investing in public 
schools. 

2. Utilize every opportunity to bring the public 
into closer contact with the schools. 

3. Give the various organizations of your com- 
munity the same type of cooperation you ex- 
pect them to give us. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 

It is unquestionably true that one of the main 
reasons for lack of support for public education is 
the fact that too few of our people ever visit our 
schools, meet our teachers, and see the type of work 
we are doing. Many of our most rabid opponents 
might be converted if we could persuade them to 
visit our schools more often and discuss with us 
our objectives, accomplishments, and problems. 
Failure to grasp every opportunity of bringing our 
communities into close contact with our schools is 
evidence of our shortsightedness. 

American Education Week, which will be ob- 
served throughout the nation on November 6 to 12, 
affords us one of the best opportunities we shall 
have for conducting an old-fashioned “educational 
revival” throughout the state, and Tennessee needs 
it! 

There has developed in the state during the past 

year a distressing indifference to progressive school 
legislation, due largely to the erroneous but gen- 
erally-accepted thought that the Seventieth General 
Assembly gave the schools everything they needed. 
Unless this indifference can be supplanted by an 
active public interest, such as prevailed in support 
of the eight-point program two years ago, “The 
Next Step in Tennessee’s Educational Program” is 
likely to encounter strenuous oppdsition in the 
Seventy-First General Assembly. 
We are suggesting, therefore, that during American 
Education Week school rallies be held in every 
community of the state! Committees composed of 
the county school superintendent, American Legion 
post commander, county P.-T. A. president, and 
leaders of other influential organizations should be 
appointed immediately in every county to plan 
the programs and arrange the schedules of the 
rallies. Capable speakers should be assigned to the 
various meetings, and at least one of the speakers 
at each rally should be prepared to discuss our 
legislative program. 

If the above suggestion is followed in every 
county of the state we should have an audience of 
over three hundred thousand citizens to hear our 
plea for more state aid to public schools. 
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Back to School—l938 


in the United States, and by the 

end of September practically all 
schools and colleges will be in oper- 
ation, launching another school year 
for approximately 33,000,000 chil- 
dren, young people, and adults—one- 
fourth of the nation’s total population 
—seeking education. 


L IS BACK-TO-SCHOOL time 


Enrollments 

The Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, reported to Sec- 
retary Ickes there will be about 22,- 
400,000 boys and girls in attendance 
at elementary schools this year. Ap- 
proximately 6,750,000 is the esti- 
mated high-school enrollment. Our 
country’s umiversities and colleges 
will register about 1,350,000 young 
people. Several million more persons 
will study in evening, part-time, 
vocational, and emergency education 
classes. 

Pre-First Grade 

Two million youngsters will of- 
ficially enter first grade for the first 
time this month, but it is even back- 
to-school for many of these boys and 
girls, a large percentage of whom 
have previously attended nursery 
school and kindergarten classes. Pre- 
first grade education is finding a 
place in the school program of many 
communities, and larger numbers of 
parents are realizing its importance 
in the early training of children. 


Different Emphasis 

Parents and grandparents can re- 
member the emphasis, when they 
went to school, upon the regimental 
teaching of the three R’s and other 
studies. Today they see a new em- 
phasis in the education of their chil- 
dren and grandchildren—the adjust- 
ment of the school program to meet 
the needs and abilities of each pupil. 
States and local communities are con- 
stantly searching for and preparing 
new courses of study for use in 
schools. Every effort is being made 
to give all boys and girls today an 
understanding of the social and in- 
dustrial life of the community in 
which they live. A recent Office 
of Education study revealed that 
sixty-one cities, eleven states, and 
twenty colleges and universities have 
curriculum laboratories or depart- 
ments in which courses of study, 


Submitted by United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington 


- ¢ 
books, and other materials are 
brought together to be used in im- 


proving the school curriculum. 


Changing Report Cards 

The traditional report card with its 
A’s, B’s, and F’s, or its 90’s, 80’s, 
and 60’s is rapidly being supplanted 
in many school systems by more com- 
plete reports to parents concerning 
the child’s progress in school, his 
interests, dislikes, character traits, 
habits of learning, attention, and 
achievements. 





Fewer Failures 
Fewer children entering school this 
year will fail in their studies because 
larger number of schools today are 
adopting the unit plan of promotion. 
Under this plan three or four years 
of work are included in a project 
which a pupil may complete slowly or 
rapidly, according to his ability. 
Costly retardation, especially in the 
early elementary grades, and the 
psychological defeats children suffer 
when they fail are still with us, but 

not as much as in the past. 


Less Uniformity 

School-readiness tests, personal 
guidance, respect for each child’s 
feelings and capabilities are doing 
much to put an end to a uniform type 
of education for every pupil and the 
expectation that each pupil will react 
uniformly to the same type of in- 
struction or study. 


Holding Power 

In the year 1890 there were only 
about 200,000 pupils in public high 
schools of the United States. The 
estimated high school enrollment for 
1937-38 was approximately 7,000,- 
000. High schools, with their hun- 
dreds of different courses developed 
to appeal to the wide cross section of 
American young people, are attract- 
ing more pupils each year and are 
showing a great holding power. 


First Decrease 
While elementary school enroll- 
ments have dropped in the past few 
years, the rise in high school enroll- 
ments offsets the lower-grade de- 
creases until 1934-36, when, for the 
first time in the history of the nation, 


the total enrollments in America’s 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools showed a decline. 


200 Subjects 

A recent study of subject registra- 
tions in high schools revealed the fact 
that more than 200 subjects are being 
offered. This fact, alone, is an indi- 
cation that teachers and school of- 
ficials are making every effort to 
maintain the interest of all by vary- 
ing the curriculum to meet the needs 
of the approximately seventy per cent 
of our country’s high school age 
population seeking a democratic sec- 
ondary-school education. Fifty years 
ago, when only 200,000 pupils were 
in public high schools, only nine dif- 
ferent subjects were offered. About 
2,000,000 youth will enter high school 
for the first time this year. 


College Registrations 
Colleges and universities are regis- 
tering more students today than ever 
before. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of college and university students 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age 
this year will be about 1,350,000. 
National Youth Administration aid 
for college students will help to bol- 
ster the enrollments in higher edu- 
cational institutions. Approximately 
400,000 young people will enter upon 

their college careers this fall. 


Vocational Education 

Vocational schools and classes 
throughout the country, receiving ad- 
ditional funds authorized by the 
George-Deen Act, will enroll more 
than 2,000,000 youth and adults this 
year—adult farmers, homemakers, 
tradesmen and industrial workers, 
apprentices working in factories, 
young people from the farm. Local 
and state surveys, analysis of voca-. 
tional education needs by committees, 
and closer coordination of vocational 
education with general education 
have strengthened the program. Dur- 
ing the 1938-39 school term educa- 
tion in the distributive occupations 
and training for public service will be 
developed to make vocational educa- 
tion more effectual. A newly-or- 
ganized Office of Education occupa- 
tional information service will en- 
deavor to supply much-needed data 
regarding job opportunities, training 
needs, and the like. 
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CCC Camp Education 

The opening of schools in Septem- 
ber has a stimulating effect upon 
education in one of America’s newer 
institutions—the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Of the 65,000 new en- 
rollees who will enter the CCC camps 
on October 1, it is predicted that 
about 57,000 will be enrolled in edu- 
cational classes of one kind or an- 
other. During the past year eighty- 
seven per cent of the enrollees in 
CCC camps received educational 
training on a voluntary basis. This 
year one full-time educational adviser 
plus part-time assistance from army 
men and conservation specialists, a 
space of 2,600 square feet for an edu- 
cation office, a library, a reading 
room, and four or five classrooms and 
vocational shops will be available in 
each camp. Cooperation with schools 
and colleges which offer opportunities 
for enrollees to take correspondence 
work, attend college, accept scholar- 
ships or N.Y.A. aid will continue. 


Schoolrooms 
Pupils returning to school this 
year will find in schoolrooms a little 
more safety. The rooms also will be 


more sanitary. This will be due to 
the constantly growing interest in and 
understanding of the physical welfare 
of the school child. Notable is the 
attempt to improve the janitor serv- 
ice of the school, inasmuch as the 
modern school plant is a complicated 
piece of machinery which requires a 
considerable degree of special knowl- 
edge for its economic and sanitary 
upkeep. 
School Buildings 

Despite the fact that the Public 
Works Administration, from Decem- 
ber, 1933, to December, 1936, allotted 
nearly $250,000,000 in grants and 
loans for public school buildings, the 
total cost of which is estimated at 
$470,000,000, superintendents of 
schools in sixty per cent of the cities 
of 10,000 population and over in the 
United States estimate an additional 
present need for approximately 
$500,000,000 to be used in school- 
house construction. They cite the 
reasons for such need as follows: 

1. Thousands of school children 
are housed in one-room schools. 
There are still 132,000 one-room 
schools in the United States. 


2. It is necessary for the school to 
provide the facilities needed for a 
modern curriculum to meet modern 
needs, namely—science laboratories, 
libraries, art, music and commercial 
rooms, gymnasiums, and _ audi- 
toriums. 

3. The school must provide not 
only for children in elementary and 
high schools but also for the thou- 
sands of boys and girls eighteen to 
twenty-one years of age who are 
neither in colleges or universities nor 
at work, 

4. Schools must provide opportuni- 
ties for adults for re-education in new 
lines of work made necessary by in- 
dustrial changes and for recreation 
during leisure time. 

The superintendents stressed the 
need, however, for school-plant sur- 
veys to ascertain school-building re- 
quirements in the light of population 
trends, economic and social trends, 
and the educational program needed 
for the children, youth, and adults of + 
a given community. 

School-Library Service 

The school and college library is 
becoming more important in the edu- 
cational picture, and there is a trend 
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toward placing emphasis upon the use 
of books rather than upon books 
themselves. Many states are spend- 
ing large sums for school-library 
purposes. There are now eleven 
state supervisors of school libraries, 
and, during the coming year, other 
states will provide supervisors for 
better educational library service. 
The District of Columbia and twenty- 
one states now have certification for 
school librarians. Many rural schools 
will get books during this term 
through the state library agency— 
the bookmobile. 


Teachers 

More than 1,000,000 teachers are 
ready to instruct this year’s army of 
education seekers. Of this number 
nearly 100,000 will be newcomers. 
Those who taught previously in all 
probability spent some of their vaca- 
tion period attending summer ses- 
sions at colleges or universities, or in 
taking extension work. That the 
training of teachers to instruct those 
who are enrolled in all types of 
classes and schools this year is a 
major undertaking is indicated by an 
Office of Education announcement 
that more than $220,000,000 is in- 
vested in the plants, equipment, and 
other property of teachers colleges 
and normal schools throughout the 
nation. The average salary paid city 
school teachers is $1,818 per year; 
rural school teachers, $827 per year. 
Qualifications for teaching positions 
are constantly being raised in most 
of the states. 


Education by Radio 

School-radio producing groups 
now numbering about 350 will prob- 
ably double during this school year. 
State radio councils in which all 
major noncommercial organizations 
plan public-interest programs are 
making definite progress. All of the 
major broadcasting networks are dis- 
playing interest in carrying and im- 
proving educational programs. 

High-Frequency Education 

Reservation by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission early this 
year of twenty-five channels in the 
ultra-high frequency band for non- 
profit educational broadcasting has 
stimulated many requests from educa- 
tional groups for use of such chan- 
nels. New York City has been 
granted permission to set up a station 
for broadcasts which school officials 


hope will reach its entire school popu- 
lation. Cleveland, Ohio, will operate 
a high-frequency station this year. A 
score of other city and county school 
systems, colleges, and universities 
are considering making application 
for station-construction permits. One 
or two radio equipment companies 
are ready to quote prices on trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatus, and 
the Office of Education is gathering 
information to guide schools in mak- 
ing use of this new educational 
facility. 
Public Forums 

The public forum is becoming one 
of America’s outstanding educational 
institutions. Throughout the nation 
thousands of forums of various kinds 
and under various auspices will 
operate this year. Through emer- 
gency relief funds administered by 
the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, thirty-six communi- 
ties in twenty-one states will get pro- 
fessional or clerical assistance in the 
development of forum programs to 
be directed by local educational 
authorities. Fifteen states will match 


federal funds for employment of 
public 


competent leadership for 


forums. . 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Tennessee’s Public Schools, Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Arlington, Tennessee, 1938. 

Public education is the largest and in 
many respects the most important single 
enterprise in our country. Education in 
Tennessee can be just about what the peo- 
ple want. If Tennesseans prefer a large 
per cent of illiteracy, great masses of un- 
informed citizens incapable of thinking for 
themselves and thus pawns in the hands of 
unscrupulous agitators, this may be achieved 
by neglecting education. If we would in- 
crease crime and juvenile delinquency, we 
should at once decrease our educational 
program. On the other hand, if we would 
promote a true democracy where a large 
majority participates intelligently in the 
solution of the many complicated problems 
of society, we must have an informed 
citizenry. 

Educational leaders alone cannot carry all 
the burden of promoting educational ideas 
among the laity of the state and at the 
same time carry on an adequate school pro- 
gram of their own, Education is a co- 
operative enterprise among all the agencies 


of a community interested in the welfare. 


of society. ie 

In order that such agencies may be bett 
informed regarding the true purposes and 
values of education, this k has.“been 
prepared by a group of citizens passionately 
interested in the welfare of our state. ‘The 
entire project has been sponsored by ‘the 
Ténnessee ‘Gongress of Parents and Teach- 
ers under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent. Mrs. L. W. Hughes. 


In no other country in the world do the 
people themselves exert such an influence 
on educational policy. It is extremely im- 
portant, therefore, that those who possess 
this influence be well and accurately in- 
formed. It is hoped that this book reaches 
the hands of every citizen genuinely inter- 
ested in the cause of education. The ma- 
terial has been prepared for the general 
reading public, discussion groups, classes in 
educational institutions, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and public officials. 


Thus reads the introduction to a 
book published by the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and prepared by thirty-two educators 
and professional people of the state 
of Tennessee. Each of the fourteen 
chapters has been prepared by a 
special committee well versed in the 
subject at hand. The relation of pub- 
lic education to the welfare of the 
state is a concise and accurate state- 
ment regarding the economic, social, 
moral, and intellectual life of the 
people of this state. In other chap- 
ters of the book will be found a de- 
scription of the actual setup of public 
education in the state, just what is 
taught in the public schools, who the 
teachers are, the physical equipment 
in which the program is presented, 
and a concise analysis of the support 
of public schools through taxation. 

The latter part of the book is 
given over to suggestions as to how 
the school may be used as a com- 
munity center through adult and 
special education, how the school can 
function through both school and 
public library, a health education pro- 
gram for both rural and city schools, 
and a forecast as to the future pos- 
sibilities of education in the state of 
Tennessee. The final chapter is 


‘given over to a discussion of the re- 


lation of parent-teacher associations 
to the school. 

This is the first attempt in this 
state to present the educational pro- 
gram to the layman, and this book 
can well serve as a handbook for 
problems treated within the scope of 
its titles. It may well be used as a 
textbook or reference in classes in 
colleges studying problems of educa- 
tion. It is ideally suited for discus- 
sion groups or study groups interest- 


~ed in this field. It is written for the 


layman and the student of education, 
for public officials interested in these 
problems, and others who should be 
more intimately acquainted with what 
the state is doing for youth.—Frep 
C. Smiru, Dean of ‘the University, 
The University of Tennessee. 
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Beautification of School Grounds 


ROM OBSERVATION one 
would conclude that neither 
patrons, school boards, nor 


teachers believe the school grounds 
should be beautified. Thousands of 
rural school buildings and many ur- 
ban ones also stand today naked and 
unadorned after ten, twenty, and 
even thirty years of use. The school 
home should be no less beautiful than 
the parental home; in fact it should 
be an example of local possibilities 
for the whole community. Refine- 
ment, culture, and beauty are needed 
here as in no other place. 

The school building may be the 
only place where many children will 
come in contact with clean, beautiful 
surroundings. How can one love 
and appreciate that with which he 
has had no contact? People get little 
joy out of beautiful things unless they 
have been trained. The best way to 


cultivate an aesthetic interest is to 
live in the midst of beautiful sur- 
roundings. Flowers, shrubs, well- 


kept lawns, and attractive buildings 
seem to have a silent influence on 
one’s life which causes him in time 
to admire the beautiful in his en- 
vironment. 

One of the major functions of the 
influence the lives of 
school children outside the school- 
room. If we raise the 
standards of home and community, 
we must first give the children a 
taste of something better than they 
are accustomed to When 
they begin to build homes of their 
own, they will not be content with 


school is to 


expect to 


seeing. 


2 


D. HARLEY FITE 


_— — +2 


. 
the drab conditions of former days. 
Parents, too, will catch a vision, and 
homes will immediately take on new 
surroundings. 

Beautiful school premises have an 
uplifting moral influence on children. 
Pupils will cease to abuse property 
and will become its protectors. 

It is pretty generally conceded now 
that clean, attractive, pleasant sur- 
roundings give rise to purer thoughts 
and nobler deeds than an ugly en- 
vironment. Ugliness suggests that 
which is low and base, while beauty 
appeals to the higher and nobler as- 
pects of our natures. The school be- 
comes more inviting, tending thereby 
to promote regularity of attendance. 

Although no teacher can justly ex- 
cuse herself for neglecting so im- 
portant a matter, there are difficul- 
ties which have caused teachers to 


fail in promoting a program of 
beautification. Lack of interest 
among school boards and patrons 


often discourages teachers. Flowers 
are likely to be neglected during long 
vacations. The common practice of 
moving teachers from school to 
school greatly hampers any beautifi- 
cation plans. 

School boards should assume the 
obligation of beautifying and main- 
taining the school grounds. They 
should have a beautification program 
for the whole system with definite 
plans for all schools and funds to 
Where boards 


of education do not make provisions 


employ a caretaker. 





West side of New Providence School, 1931 


for beautifying the grounds, parent- 
teacher organizations should shoulder 
the responsibility. This organization 
will then take care of the building 
and grounds during vacations or in 
the event a change of teachers is 
made, 

A good beginning is one that 
makes a good show. Any beautifi- 
cation program should start with a 


cleanup, paint-up campaign. No 


amount of shrubbery will make a 


building beautiful if it is badly in 
need of paint and repairs. The first 
work on the grounds should be that 
of cleaning. Cleanliness is the first 
essential to beauty. 

Before any planting is done, the 
proper grade should be established. 
It is best to plow the whole plot if 
there is no grass. 

Pretty definite plans are also neces- 
sary before any planting is done. 
These plans should be made early in 
the fall in order that there will be no 
delay in planting. In making plans 
the threefold function of the school 
erounds should be taken into con- 
sideration. First of all there should 
be a place for play for the school and 
the community. The school grounds 
should be the recreational center, the 


neighborhood playground. The 
second function of the = school 
grounds is instructional. The flow- 


ers, shrubs, trees, and school garden 
should be used as a laboratory for 

The out-of doors should 
much of our instructional 
materials. The third function, which 
is the topic of this article, is the 
aesthetic. 

In making plans for beautification 
take the children into 
partnership. They should aid in 
making the map or plan, locating all 
existing buildings, trees, fences, and 
The playground and school 
garden should be marked off, the 
walks and drives sketched, and the 
place for the lawn indicated. Then 
the places for the new trees, shrubs, 
and flower beds should be located ; 
and if possible, the varieties to be 
planted decided upon and indicated 
on the margins of the map. By doing 
this both teacher and pupils will have 
a clear idea of what is to be done. 
The pupils will be more interested 


learning. 
furnish 


one should 


gullies. 
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and will be more likely to find plants 
in the community to supply the need. 

Definite plans should be made for 
an all-day working early in Novem- 
ber. Committees for certain details 
should be appointed. In some cases 
it is best to have a community gather- 
ing prior to the working for organiz- 
ing a P.-T, A. or a School Improve- 
ment Club. At this meeting definite 
plans for work may be made. If 
sufficient publicity and “talking up” 
has been done, it will be an easy mat- 
ter to get men to come with wagons, 
teams, scoops, picks, and shovels for 
grading, cleaning, building walks and 
drives, making an athletic field, 
planting shrubbery, etc. It is some- 
times a good plan to have the older 
girls or mothers serve dinner on this 
day. 

In some instances it might be well 
to start with a flower bed in the 
spring, or maybe a flower bed for 
cach room, and gradually bring the 
parents into the program. 

Regardless of the plan used, it is 
very essential that the children have 
a large part in the program. They 
may bring the seeds, the shrubbery, 
bulbs, cuttings, etc. 

A contest among the rooms is often 
sufficient to cause the children to 
bring the desired amount of plants. 
Children delight in digging, plant- 
ing, and caring for the shrubbery and 
flowers. They may bring a wagon 
and train and spend a Saturday or 
two in the woods getting trees and 
native shrubs. The teacher and a 
boy or two can get much shrubbery 
in a few afternoons from a neighbor 
who wishes her plants divided or her 
privet pruned. 

This child participation not only 
provides an economical way of se- 
curing expensive plants, but it causes 
the children to take greater pride in 
their school and have a desire to pro- 
tect it. 

Walks and driveways are very es- 
sential, but expensive ones need not 
be made. Walks are needed from the 
main road to the front entrance, to 
the well, to each outhouse, and one 
around the house to each entrance. 
Concrete walks are best and the ex- 
pense is not prohibitive, since many 
farmers and teachers know how to 
mix and pour the concrete. Gravel 
and cinder paths are accepted by all 
standardization regulations. The 
main walks should be five feet wide 


and the others three feet. The drives 
should be eight or more feet in 
width. Gracefully curved drives and 
paths are preferable to the stiff and 
lifeless straight way style. 

Outhouses should be placed well to 
the rear. The toilets for boys and 
girls should be on separate sides of 
the house if possible and should have 
strong latticework screens on two 
sides. They should be screened with 
vines or uncut shrubbery. 

Privet makes a very good screen. 
The buildings should be kept clean 
and decent, free from writing. 

Trellises, pools, and arbors add 
much beauty to school grounds if 
they are placed naturally and are well 
kept. Porch boxes are very appro- 
priate, especially if the entrance has 
brick or concrete banisters. The 
boxes are easily made by teachers 
and patrons. They will last excep- 
tionally well if the ends are bound 
with metal. Roofing clamps are ex- 
cellent. 

Lawns are much to be desired, but 
the playground should not be sacri- 
ficed for grass. The play space 
should be to the rear and the front 
reserved for grass. Barnyard ma- 
nure, nitrates, and lime are needed by 
most lawns. Lawns should be kept 
well trimmed. Forming seed is in- 
jurious to grasses ; cutting helps grass 
but is detrimental to weeds. Lawns 
should be rolled if the winter freezes 
have spewed the crowns out. 

Bluegrass and white clover make 
the best sod. They should be sown 
in February or March. Bermuda is 
best where lime cannot be gotten. It 


grows in summer only. English rye 
grass makes a pretty lawn in winter. 

Trees are most essential and need 
first attention. Trees should be 
placed irregularly and _ naturally 
along the borders and for shade near 
the building. They should be set in 
groves for windbreaks, for screens, 
and to attract birds. Leave the front 
lawn and front view of the house 
unmolested by trees. A massive tree 
or two adds much if the lawn is large. 

For quick, rapid growth plant 
shrubbery, preferably native plants. 
It is showy in effect, prompt in 
blooming, and requires little care. 
Plant in clusters around outhouses, 
in fence corner, at irregular intervals 
along the borders and drives, around 
the building, and in masses against 
the background of trees in the rear. 
Place the shrubbery according to the 
contour of the house but not in rows 
parallel to it. It is especially adapted 
to massing against high foundations, 
tallest ones nearest house, shorter 
ones in front. In planting along 
walks and drives follow the curve in 
determining the first row. Do not 
plant in groups of less than three of 
a kind, more is preferable. Plant so 
as to have something blooming all 
summer. Often one will want to 
group tall plantings so as to obstruct 
the view of ugly sights and lead the 
eye to the beautiful landscapes. 

Flowers are most beautiful, but 
they require so much attention that 
only the perennials can be recom- 
mended for school lawns. Flowers 
may be used to a good advantage as 
a border to flowering shrubbery as 
well as in individual beds. 





Same view, 1938, also new additions to rear 
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Vines are excellent to screen out- 
houses or other unsightly spots. They 
are best used over trellises or wire 
netting. Stone or brick buildings are 
sometimes enhanced in beauty by 
them; but vines rot wooden build- 
ings and pull down gutters. 

The suggestions made in this arti- 
cle are all practical for the average 
rural school. Practically every sug- 
gestion has been carried out at the 
New Providence School, a_ rural 
school near Clarksville which is used 
by the Austin Peay Normal School 
as its training school. The transfor- 
mation shown in the accompanying 
pictures was made in seven years. 
The chief merit of the New Provi- 
dence program is not in its magnitude 
nor beauty but in its being done with- 
out money or a caretaker during the 
summer. Not one cent of appro- 
priated money has been used in beau- 
tifying the grounds. The children, 


patrons, and teachers cooperated in 
the task. 

When this rural school was taken 
over as a training school, a neat, well- 
kept four-room building stood on a 
ten-acre campus. 


The front was well 


graded and sodded. The rest of the 
plot was ungraded and without trees, 
flowers, shrubs, or walks. 

During the first year sixty-eight 
trees and 1,260 bulbs, shrubs, and 
flowers were planted. Every vear 
thereafter a few more of each were 
put out.’ Today there is a ten-room 
structure, including gym and com- 
munity house, on a twenty-two acre 
campus that is beautifully landscaped. 

The two other functions, the edu- 
cational and recreational, of the 
school grounds have not been lost 
sight of. Here all the crops suited 
to the locality are grown, and live- 
stock consisting of sheep, hogs, cat- 
tle, and chickens is raised. A forestry 
demonstration plot of about 650 trees 
has been planted. 

The rear campus is truly a recrea- 
tional center. It has been graded 
for baseball, tennis, and croquet, and 
equipped with swings, slides, whirl- 
ers, bars, and seesaws. 

For: the convenience of those who 
wish’ to make a beginning, a list of 
the ‘plantings. wellxadapted tox/Ten- 
nessee soil and climate and grown at 


New Providence School is given be- 


low: 
TREES 
1. For Shade ‘ . 
Chinese Elm Oak } 
American Elm Sycamore 
Sugar Maple Ash 
Tulip Poplar 
2. For Ornament 
Dogwood Pine 
Locust 


3. Nineteen other varieties for educational! 
purposes, 


SHRUBBERY 


Spirea (many kinds) Buckberries 


Forsythia Weigela 

Barberry Evergreen 

Bush Honeysuckle Privet Hedge 

Deutzia Althea 

Crape Myrtle Sumac 

lilac : 
FLOWERS 

Petunias Hollyhocks ' 

Verbenas Roses 7 

Zinnias Jonquils 

Cosmos Hyacinths P 

Marigolds Tulips 

Coreopsis Iris 

Violets Chrysanthemums 

Cannas Scarlet Sage 
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Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools 


This excellent unit of work is the out- 
growth of a suggestion, made at the last 
meeting of T.E.A.’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee, that high school students should be 
given as an essential phase of their train- 
ing for effective citizenship an opportunity 
to study the state’s public school system. 
As American Education Week focuses pub- 
lic attention throughout the nation on our 
schools it was decided that this annual cele- 
bration would afford an appropriate time 
for the inauguration of such a study, and 
Lawrence Derthick, high school visitor for 
East Tennessee, was requested to supervise 
preparation of a unit of work, ‘Looking 
Ahead with Tennessee’s Schools,” suitable 
for use in the senior American history or 
Problems of Democracy classes. 

That the unit was completed in time for 
publication in this issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER is a tribute to the 
energy, interest and ability of Mr. Derthick 
and his assistants, P. W. Alexander, Train- 
ing School, East Tennessee State Teachers 
College; Mrs. Gertrude Boren, Training 
School; Evangeline Hartsook, Johnson City; 
Miriam Fink, Jonesboro; Ivor Jones, Mary 
Hughes High School; Mrs. Tom Lacy, 
Sullivan High School. 

As the limited space of this article will 
not permit publication of all four minor 
problems in the unit, only one is treated in 
detail. The remaining three, “Finding the 
strength and the weakness of the schools 
of yesterday,” “Analyzing the factors which 
have produced educational changes in 
America,” and “Determining the present 
status of education in our community,” are 
available in mimeograph form for distribu- 
tion, without cost, from the office of the 
executive secretary, 601-02 Cotton States 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 

It is hoped that every high school in the 
state will offer this unit of work during 
American Education W eek.—The Editor. 


A Suggestive and Tentative Unit Plan 
for Teacher Guidance 
Major Problem — Investigations to 
show the developments, functions, 
and possibilities of universal edu- 
cation in the democratic state. 


Necds in the Average Community 
Giving Significance to This Umt 
A better understanding of the organiza- 
tion of the Tennessee system of educa- 
tion. 

2. An acquaintance with local school prob- 
lems—financial and administrative. 

3. A realization of local educational de- 
ficiencies and a recognition of the good 
things being done. 

Understanding the implications of the 
nine-point program sponsored by Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

Active and persistent participation of 
patrons in public affairs. 

To bring parents, children, and teachers 
into closer relationship. 

To afford students, teachers, and busi- 
ness leaders an opportunity for counsel- 
ing together. 

To equip high school seniors with such 
attitudes, understandings, and _ abilities 
regarding public education as will in- 
sure a more active supporting citizen- 
ship in the future. 


Resources Available Locally for Use 
in Developing the Unit 
In the average community there will be 

available for use the courthouse officials, 

their records, and a complete school system 
through the secondary grades. There will 
be persons whose services may be enlisted, 
business, labor, and professional 
older residents, school bus owners; 
and travelers. Other local resources to be 
tound helpful are civic organizations, 
libraries, publications, factories, and modern 
homes. The good teacher should be always 
alert for the numerous aids to instruction 
ever present in the community itself and 
available for the asking. 

Interests of Youth to Which the 
Problem May, Appeal 
Since the average youth during the ages 

of six to eighteen spends such a proportion- 
ately large part of his time in school, his 
interests are largely centered around school 
life. High school students are realizing the 
need for guidance and the necessity of 
training in order to take their places in the 
social and occupational world. As a rule, 
boys and girls are interested in teachers— 
their ages, salaries, training, experience, 
selection, how they spend their money and 
time, and why they continue to attend sum- 
mer school. They are interested in courses 
offered, vocational futures, recreational op- 
portunities, library facilities. They enjoy 
comparing their own schools with others 
respecting general appearance, equipment, 
rating, and curricular offering. These and 
other similar interests should prove suffi- 
ciently strong to make for purposive pupil 
participation in the unit. 

Some Possible Aims—Attitudes, Ap- 
preciations, and Actions. It is 
desired that the pupils will: 

Prize high standards of conduct in the 
administration of schools. 

Admire the fine qualities and achieve- 
ments of others. 

Realize better the chief problems con- 
fronting the schools. 

Rely upon orderly methods of achieving 
educational goals. 

Cooperate with others in all 
with the school. 

Seek contacts with groups which are or- 
ganized around cultural interests. 

Assume the responsibilities of leadership 
or followership as occasions require. 

Seek explanations, causes, and conse- 
quences of conditions. 

Base judgments on available facts after 
careful and critical evaluation. 

Face reality in making comparisons with 
other schools and systems. 

Seek and accept improved ways of ad- 
ministering schools. 

Important Generalizations or Under- 
standings to Be Developed 
Education frees men from the domination 

of other men. 

Schools are essential to 
progress of civilization. 

Individuals and communities are inter- 
dependent in securing adequate educational 
opnortunities. 

The privilege of optimum self-develop- 
ment is sacred. 

Man’s concepts of education are limited 


such as: 
leaders; 


relations 


promote the 


by the customs, ideas, and knowledge of his 

time. 

Significant Abilities. It is hoped that 
the students will increase in ability 


tS 

Discover and use worth-while and needed 
reference materials. 

Organize and outline. 

Write effectively and accurately. 

Understand, interpret correctly, and use 
budgets, graphs, and tables. 

Interview people. 

Appear before the public in a pleasing 
manner. 

Participate 
procedure. 

Follow 
others. 
Dominating Purpose 

To know Tennessee schools of yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow and to find out how 
we may better our schools. 


Some Possible Approaches to the 
Problem 


This pre-plan is so organized as to fit 
into the course, American History and 
Problems of Democracy. As attention is 
given school life in any one of the periods 
of American history, the opportunity is 
offered for an initiation of appropriate ac- 
tivities leading directly to the development 
of the unit. Another means of initiation 
might be to have a group discussion of 
magazine and newspaper articles relative to 
education. From this discussion some of 
the very problems involved in the unit 
would most certainly arise. Under teacher 
guidance one of these could be chosen for 
extensive investigation thus getting the 
unit underway. Again informed leaders 
could be invited to talk to the class on the 
subject, What the Tennessee Education 
Association Is Doing for Boys and Girls. 
Perhaps some local person with experience 
in schools old and new would be able to 
set the stage by contrasting school life of 
today with that of days long since passed. 


properly in parliamentary 


intelligently the guidance of 


Fourth Minor Problem — Under- 
standing the next steps in Ten- 
nessee’s educational program. 


Possible Program for Achievement 
That all present impoundments on state 
school funds be removed and that they 
be protected against similar impound- 
ments in the future. 
That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for elementary schools 
’ 
That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for high schools $800,000. 
That the minimum salary for teachers in 
Tennessee be not less than sixty dollars 
per month. 
That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for transportation, consoli- 
dation, and supervision $300,000. 
That the present law be revised so that 
state library funds not used in one 
county may be distributed to others and 
that special school districts may be al- 
lowed to participate in the funds. 
That the state increase its annual ap- 
propriations for its institutions of higher 


learning $300,000. 
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Loan 
Specialists 
to Edueators 


Teachers May Berrow by 
Mail on the Domestic 
Plan 


No Security—No Endorsers 


Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has 
specialized in ioans to educators. Based 
upon the experiences of thousands of loans 
made to teachers throughout Tennessee and 
adjoining states, the officials of our com- 
pany evolved the Domestic Plan of making 
loans by mail. Barriers of distance have 
been completely eliminated. Teachers liv- 
ingin the remotest corner of Tennessee may 
now enjoy the facilities of our teacher 














clients in schools adjacent to our office. 

Bg he countless requirements and emergen- 
-s that create needs for addition al money 
time to time in the lives of educators 










from 

know no geographical boundaries. And so 
to meet an urgent need, we put “Seven 
League Boots” on our loan They come 
to you fow wherever the pm ostman blows 





his wl 





Leans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the loan transaction 
are negotiated by mail, the utmost privacy 





prevails. Intimate financial problems are 
accorded fullest confidential consideration. 
Friendly competent advice to fit individual 


requirements rather than stereotyped gen- 
eralities is cheerfully given upon request. 





If you have a financial problem—a need 

r additional money—a desire to do some- 
thing that cash will assist you in accom- 
plishing, you are cordially invited to visit 
our office or to mail the coupon attached. 
Complete details will be sent you. Write 
today and have the i: available 
for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP., Incorporated 


An Institution Specializing in Loans to 
Sducators 








formation 


Mayfield 


121 South Seventh St. 


Kentucky 


Phone 22 





DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
Mayrie._p, Kentucky 
Please mail without obligation complete 


details of Domestic Finance Educator Loan- 
by-Mail Plan. understand this inquiry 


will entail no obligation to effect a loan. 

Name...... aes ‘ 
Address__~.-- dba Watweaden pee eyo 
A a ee _— 


Amount interested in $.__.__Salary $ 








8. That the state appropriate $100,000 per 
year for teachers’ old-age pensions. 

9. That an adequate and fair general tenure 
law for teachers be enacted. 

Developing the Points 

Investigating to determine the provisions 
and procedures for impounding state funds. 

Writing to other states to determine 
whether school funds are impounded. 

Listing the restrictions and curtailments 
imposed upon the local school system or 
higher institutions by the impoundments. 

Making graphs, charts, and cartoons to 
depict the results of impoundments on each 
educational level. 

Preparing and revising school budgets on 
the basis of a shifting income. 

Presenting the facts and figures which 
will indicate the position of Tennessee in 
comparison with near-by states as well as 
the country as a whole as regards annual 
expenditure per elementary school student 
in A.D.A., annual expenditure per high 
school student in A.D.A., average salaries 
of teachers in nonprofessional groups. 

Preparing a chart showing educational 
services offered in near-by states but denied 
in Tennessee. 

Listing the advantages to be derived from 
the proposed increases. 

Writing papers summarizing 
ments and progress in the Tennessee ele- 
mentary schools during 1937-39. 

Estimating amounts essential for continu- 
ing the elementary program during 1939-41, 

Making circle graphs showing where the 
tax dollar goes and the distribution of 
state money for schools. 

Formulating salary schedules for teach- 
ers on the basis of training and experience. 

Budgeting a teacher’s salary for twelve 
months. 

Justifying: Equalization of educational 
opportunity is essential in a democracy. 

Debating: Resolved—That Federal Aid 
Should Be Provided for Public Education. 

Determining the ability of the poorer 
counties to support public education. 

Considering the factors which will require 
additional support for high schools. 

Finding the percentages of secondary 
school costs borne by the local unit. 

Listing the advantages of consolidation 
and devising plans for furthering the pro- 
gram in the local county. 

Visiting large consolidated high schools. 

Comparing selected large and = small 
schools in regard to curricular offering, 
physical plant and equipment, teaching per- 
sonnel, instructional cost, and attendance. 

Applying the new high school library 
standards to the county schools and calcu- 
lating increased costs. 

Devising and executing plans for increas- 
ing community interest in the library 

Taking pictures of one- and two-teacher 
schools. 

Devising and preparing a chart suitable 
for newspaper publication in which the limi- 
tations of small schools are summarized 
forcefully. 

Making a digest of pertinent facts on 
state aid for elementary school consolida- 
tion and distributing the information on 
cards. 

Arranging for the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week in the churches and 
sunnlying speakers from the senior class. 

Visiting a day by committees with the 


achieve- 


county supervisor and reporting the type 
of work done. 

Tracing the growth in the state super- 
visory program. 


Checking the results of supervisory et- 
forts by means of state reports, interviews 
with principals, board members, and the 
superintendent. 

Examining county school buses using the 
criteria for evaluation. 

Estimating miles traveled, pupils trans- 
ported, and costs of transportation. 

Formulating safety rules for posting in 
every school and in each bus. 

Recommending improvements in routes. 

Inviting representative citizens to ride 
on the buses with informed students as con- 
ductors to point out needs and problems. 

Writing letters presenting the needs for 
increased state aid in transportation. 

Securing demonstrations of the 
modern school buses. 

Making floor talks to present the pro- 
visions regarding the distribution of state 
aid for libraries. 

Discussing plans for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of library funds. 

Selecting and ordering 
library using state aid. 

Investigating state-wide results in library 
improvement. 

Making a large map of Tennessee and 
locating state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Investigating the accreditation of each 
institution. 

Finding the number of students enrolled 
in the colleges and university. 

Contrasting college life in ancient and 
modern institutions. 

Writing state institutions of higher learn- 
ing for pictures and literature. 

Posting entrance reguirements for each 
of the institutions. 

Making a Who’s Who of college gradu- 
ates in the community. 

Inviting local college graduates to discuss 
their institutions. 

Writing selected colleges to arrange for 
visiting days. 

Planning and posting college courses for 
different fields of work using Tennessee 
Institutions. 

Dramatizing a typical day at college. 

Collecting anecdotes of college life. 

Assembling comparable data on state sup- 
port of higher institutions elsewhere. 

Enlisting and cooperating with college 
alumni in publicity efforts. 

Displaying posters and graphs in public 
places giving information on colleges. 

Securing heads of colleges to speak at 
civic affairs. 

Interviewing representatives chosen for 
the legislature. 

Preparing student budgets for a year at 
various colleges. 

Discussing the values of a teacher 
ment system. 

Determining the extent of the pension plan 
in other occupations. 

Debating : Resolved—That a Tenure Law 
for Teachers Should Be Enacted. 

Explaining tenure provisions in the fed- 
eral civil service. 

Preparing newspaper articles on tenure 
for teachers. 

Recording the expressions of citizens in 
regard to tenure proposals. 

Writing a paper, What the Tenure Taw 
Would Mean for the Student. 


Some Possible Ways for Bringing the 
Unit to a Close 
One suggestion for a culminating ac- 
tivity is to have an evening party at which 
the children would entertain the parents 
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books for the 


retire- 
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of the community. A discussion could be 
arranged by the boys and girls in which 
they would present their investigations and 
findings. At the scene of the party appro- 
priate space could be utilized for exhibits 
and displays of models, posters, charts, 
graphs, and the like. As a phase of the 
evening’s entertainment, there might be a 
contest of questions and answers based upon 
the information given in the talks, discus- 
sions, and exhibits. Some classes may pre- 
fer to adapt this suggestion for use at a 
civic club or special Parent-Teachers Meet- 
ing. 

Editorials and letters may be prepared 
for the local newspapers discussing the 
problems and results growing out of the 
unit. Recommendations may be offered 
and programs for action may be advocated 
and endorsed. During the period of cul- 
minating the unit, downtown window dis- 
plays of the materials would be effective 
and appropriate. 

Some Possible Methods of evalua- 
tion 

Throughout the unit check lists should 
be kept and scored concerning each stu- 
dent’s participation and contributions. As 
far as possible student reactions outside 
oi class should be carefully noted to de- 
termine to what extent the study is af- 
fecting their attitudes. All aims listed and 
used may be changed into questions in the 
process of checking their realization. 
Teacher-constructed tests are useful in 
measuring achievements in habits and skills. 
Any evidences of an influencing of public 
opinion is valuable for evaluation purposes. 

The teacher must not assume that growth 
in attitudes, understandings, and special 
abilities has taken place without planning 
and carrying out definite methods for 
making actual tests of the results. 


Some Problems Which Might Follow 
This One 

1. Building and equipping a modern school 
plant. 
Financing our local schools. 
Serving the school, home, and the com- 
munity through the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. 
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Tennessee High School Testing Surveys 


JOS. E. 


AVENT 


University of Tennessee 


For many years there had been 
statements made at the conferences 
of high principals or of superintend- 
ents concerning needs for a state- 
wide high school testing service. In 
1935, the University of Tennessee 
volunteered its services as a clearing- 
house for such surveys. In the 
spring of 1936, the testing. survey 
Was instituted and has been con- 
ducted in 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

By arrangement the contributions 
to the testing surveys were as fol- 
lows: 

The University of Tennessee se- 
lected and ordered the tests to 
used; the high schools paid for the 
tests, administered them, scored 
them, and sent them to the university. 
The university checked the test book- 
lets for accuracy of scoring, com- 
puted state percentiles for all stu- 
dents in all the lines of testing, and 
prepared and sent to the high school 
principals reports to show the na- 
tional norms, the state norms, the 
school medians, and each pupil’s per- 
centile status in the matters of mental 
age, I. Q., English, mathematics, 
natural science, social studies, total 
achievement, and in 1938 reading. 
The wuniversity’s contribution  in- 
volved each year, besides heavy cor- 
respondence, NYA clerical workers’ 
time from 1,000 to 1,500 hours and 
supervisory time of seventy-five to 
125 hours time. 

The tests used were: 

1936, Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Form A, and Sones-Harry 
High School Achievement Test, 
Form A; 

Terman Group Test, Form B, and 
Sones-Harry High School Achieve- 
ment Test, Form B; 

Kuhlmann - Anderson Intelligence 
Test, the Iowa High School Content 


Examination, and the Towa Silent 
Reading Test, Advanced. 


be 


The tests in each case covered in- 
telligence, English, mathematics, 
natural science, social studies, and in 
1938 reading. 

The participating 
pils were: 


schools and pu- 


Seniors 


Pupils 
2501 


2501 


Year Schools 
1936 ee 

1937 SLA 4734 3886 
1938 eS 4039 3516 


Tennessee high school seniors 
stood, with respect to national norms, 
slightly below, as shown in Table I. 

While, in Table I, the showing is 
given in “points,” in reports sent to 
high school principals each pupil’s 
status was given also in Tennessee 
(not national) percentiles. For ex- 
ample, if a pupil’s percentile was 
seventy-three, it meant that twenty- 
seven per cent of Tennessee seniors 
stood higher than he did in that sub- 
ject or field. Such percentiles varied 
from one to 100, according to the 
pupil’s status in the line tested and 
represented. This enabled the high 
school principal to know how each of 
his students stood in each line tested, 
in comparison with all the other Ten- 
nessee students in the same class. 

The tests used in 1938 were stand- 
ardized chiefly by use of data secured 
in the Middle West, where conditions 
are more like those in the South. 
This may account for the excellent 
showing of Tennessee in 1938. Since 
different methods are used in count- 
ing “points” in the 1938 tests from 
those used in 1936 and 1937, the 
data points are not to be compared 
directly with those for 1936 and 1937. 
Nevertheless, a closer approximation 
to norms furnished occurred in 1938 
than in 1936 and 1937. 

There were certain undoubted 
values accruing to the high schools 
from these testing surveys, to wit: 


TABLE I 
Tue STANDING OF H1GH ScHOOL SENIORS 


1936 


National State Below National State Below 


1938 
Tenn. 


1937 


Towa Below 


Vorms Median Norms Norms Median Norms Norms Median Norms 


General 
Aptitude 
English 


147 134 13 147 


60 5] 9 60 
Mathematics 27 26 1 27 
Natural Science — 32 26 6 ae 
Social Studies 41 35 41 
Total 

Achievement 163 
Reading — 


140 23 


163 


204 200 
ae 
30-29 
zs 2 
47.47 


158 5 
119 


129 
53 
23 
25 
33 

135 28 


(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Talking It Over 





Miss CHARL OrMOND WILLIAMs, Direc- 
tor of Field Service, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


[Miss Williams will write a monthly 
column for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER in 
which she will discuss problems that con- 
cern the professionalization of teaching. 
Her field work for the next year will be 
confined to the twelve Southeastern states, 
in each of which she will spend approxi- 
mately two weeks with organized groups 
and leaders of the profession. — THE 
Epriror.] 

Teachers sometimes complain to 
me that teaching is an isolated calling. 
Some of them attribute it to the fact 
that they spend a great deal of their 
time in dealing with immature minds. 
Others claim that the very role of 
teacher sets them apart from the rest 
of the community. Thousands of 
teachers have not found this condi- 
tion to be true as is evidenced by 
their varied and numerous activities 
within and without the profession. 

Looking back over my first teach- 
ing experience in a one-room country 
school ten miles from the railroad, I 
recall that contacts were made with 
the men and women of the neighbor- 
hocd several days before school 
opened, and as the months went by 
helpful friendships were formed that 
have endured to this day. Nobody 
talked about “selling the schools to 
the public” in those days, and I, for 
one, never even thought to raise the 
question as to whom the schools be- 
longed. However that may be, the 


plain common sense habit of working 
with the grownups in the community 


of which my first school was the cen- 
ter, along with the church and the 
cemetery near by, has stood me in 
good stead all the intervening years ; 
and today developing lay support of 
public education is a major activity 
of the division assigned to me in the 
headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association. 


Those were the days, too, when 
teacher activity in local, state, and 
national groups was not organized as 
it is today; even so, as regularly as 
the first Saturday in each month 
rolled round, teachers from 
school in the county gathered in 
Memphis at the call of the county 
superintendent for our teachers’ 
meeting—and glad to go, we were—a 
fact that the merchants of that city 
never failed to note. But the day of 
organization arrived, and the teachers 
in Shelby County now are members 
of the county, district, state, and na- 
tional associations 100 per cent and 
have been for twenty years. Fur- 
thermore, they can be found taking 
their rightful place in numerous 
social and community organizations. 
[ like to believe that there is a con- 
nection between these statements and 
the fact that the that 
county suffered no salary cuts all 
during the depression with the excep- 
tion of the annual increment. And 
even the back increments will be paid 
to the teachers over a period of time. 
The citizenry of the county grew to 
be proud of the professional relations 
their teachers and 


every 





teachers of 


and contacts of 
they appreciated teacher interest and 
activity in their community affairs. 
When the time came, they remem- 
bered these things of their teachers. 

So important are these professional 
and lay relationships of teachers that 
training for them should not be left 
to chance. In my judgment no 
teacher-training institution can view 
its work with satisfaction that does 
not provide adequate preparation of 
teachers to work with the organized 
profession as well as with. organized 
society. In proportion as teachers 
seize upon opportunities to work with 
each other in professional activities 
and with the people in their com- 
munities will their contacts and hori- 
zons broaden and isolation cease to be 
of major concern. 


The Parent-Teacher 
Movement 


I. Jt is educationally essential in the light 
of modern progressive ideas. 

Education begins at birth and continues 
throughout adult life. 

All environment educates during twenty- 
four hours of each day. 

Training for all who teach children is 
essential in an adult education program. 

It is unsafe to leave part of the child’s 
education to chance influences. 

Education should be consistent, not con- 
flicting, contradictory, and confusing. 

The P.-T. movement is helping to bring 
about a unified educational program. 

II. It ts potentially a universal movement. 
A P.-T. A. of the right kind is a possi- 

bility in every school community every- 

where. 

Home and school cooperation in the in- 
terests of education would then be de- 
veloped. 

The 
support of 
where. 

Education in its broad and_ inclusive 
meaning is the greatest concern of all. 

Ill. Jt is a purely democratic movement. 
Its membership represents a cross section 

of the “folk” in each community. 

Its representative form of government 
insures a “broad base of judgment.” 

Its appeal is to adults regardless of race, 
creed, politics, education, or social status. 

It is a free lance group, having no self- 
interests to serve. 

IV. It recognizes parents and homes as of 
first importance educationally, 
Teachers build on foundations 

homes. Schools supplement homes. 

Children are in school from five per cent 
to ten per cent of their time. 

The educational importance of the re- 
maining ninety to ninety-five per cent must 
be recognized. 

Adequate education for needs of life re- 
guires consideration of all influences. 

The P.-T. A. provides for intelligent 
participation by laymen in education. 
\V. It develops an alert and public opinion. 

An informed public opinion usually gets 
what it wants. 

It will demand adequate educational fa- 
cilities, and proper care of children. 

Opportunity to think, plan, and act to- 
gether is essential. 

The parent-teacher movement 
this opportunity. 

* 


Tennessee High School Testing 
Surveys 
(Continued from page fifteen) 
First, it was thus made possible 
for the high school to know how it 
compared with the other high schools 
of Tennessee on the percentile basis 
of one to 100 in the matter of the 
intelligence of its students and of 
their achievement in English, mathe- 
matics, natural science, social studies, 
their total achievement, and reading, 
whether inferior, average, or su- 
perior, without having its own stand- 
ing revealed to other schools. 
(Concluded in next tssue) 


requires the 
every- 


educational program 
understanding adults 


laid in 


provides 
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The Rural School Library 


FTER ALL MANNER of per- 
sons have done what they can 
for us, the library is the real 

university. This idea of Thomas 
Carlyle’s in regard to the relation of 
the library to the university holds no 
less for schools of lower levels—for 
the college, the high school, and the 
elementary school. 

Lectures, questions and answers in 
class periods, written papers, lessons 
assigned in textbooks are all impor- 
tant and necessary; but more impor- 
tant still is the habit of reading and 
collections of good books of various 
kinds for the use of those who have 
formed this habit or are forming it. 
Teachers can do nothing better for 
young men and women or for boys 
and girls of whatever age than to 
inspire and guide them in their read- 
ing and to make it possible for them 
to have books to read. 

It is this that will carry on after 
school days are over. Much of what 
is learned from textbooks and more 
of what is taken as notes on lectures 


DR. P. P. CLAXTON 
President 
Austin Peay Normal 
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days are over textbooks are laid aside 
or lost. Seldom are they referred to. 
But if boys and girls have learned to 
read, to take pleasure in reading, and 
to like that which is good, they will 
continue to grow, interest will be kept 
alive, information will accumulate, 
tastes will be refined, culture will in- 
crease and ripen. 

The boy or girl who leaves school 
at fifteen does not know much. In- 
terests of manhood and womanhood 
have not yet developed. Little that 
he or she has learned will carry over 
to the twenties or thirties and later 
decades of life. If, however, the 
habit of reading good books has been 
formed and a dozen good books a 
year, a book a month, are read for 
the next twenty-five years, at forty 
the man or woman will have read 
three hundred books. The man or 
woman who at forty has read three 
hundred worth-while books will not 





be uninformed, unintelligent, uncul- 
tured, or without far-reaching inter- 
Such a person will not be un- 
educated. A book a month is not a 
difficult task. Anyone who has 
learned to use his time well can find 
ample time for it, whatever his busi- 
ness. Most people idle away much 
more time than would be necessary 
for it. If you wish your influence to 
continue with your pupils after their 
school days are over, teach them to 


ests. 


read. 

But this cannot be done without 
access to books. Hence, the neces- 
sity of the school library, which 
should be the center of every ele- 
mentary school and every high school 
as it is of college and university. 
Whatever else of equipment the 
school may lack, the library should 
never be absent or neglected. This is 
more necessary in the country school 
than in most city schools. Many 
cities have good public libraries which 
children may use. More books are 
usually found in city homes than in 


country homes. On the other hand, 


will be forgotten. When the school 























Library Service 


For your convenience in making up your 
library order, a special catalogue in order 
blank form with full descriptions of all 
Houghton Mifflin publications included in 
your State Library List. 

And, a display of our library titles set up 
in your school for examination by your 
library committee. , 

Write us for copies of the catalogue, or 
write us when it will be convenient for our 
representative to bring the display to your 
school. 

Our new 1938 Supplement of library books 
and supplementary readers approved for 
purchase with State Aid funds has just come 
from the press. Write for a copy. 


Our Name 
Is Given 


as one of the dealers recommended by the office 
of the state superintendent from whom to buy 
school library books. « We have been in the book 
business for nearly a century, and over half 
that time we have conducted a separate de- 
partment which devotes its entire time and 
energies to the interests of School Libraries and 
Public Libraries. * We are successfully han- 
dling orders from many hundreds of high schoo! 
libraries throughout the country, giving satis- 
factory service and advantageous prices and 
discounts. ¢ Books are furnished in the pub- 
lishers’ editions and bindings, or when required, 
we can have them resewed and put into rein- 
forced buckram covers at the customary extra * 


charge. ¢ Send your next order to us. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
A. C. McClurg & Co. COMPANY 


i Artanra, Georc 
Library Department vikhilints Aelihieaniin 
333 E. Ontario Street 


39 LEarris STREET 


Representative: 


Chicago Natu GuLtert, 2806 Belmont Blvd., Nashville 
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GERMANY TAKES OVER AUSTRIA- - 
e* MUSSOLINI-HITLER ALLIANCE 
SINO-JAPANESE SITUATION ::-:- 


are completely covered in the 


NEW 1938 COMPTON’S 








( PAGE UPON PAGE OF CHANGES 7 
753 pages of new and revised articles 
204,800 words of newly written text 
258 new pictures and color plates 
82 pages added to the volumes 
15 new literary biographies , 








APPROVED FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL USE 
... the new edition provides teachers and 


pupils with valuable new 


every branch of school work. 


Get particulars on the NEW COMPTON'S 
before making any encyclopedia pur- 


chase. Write to: 


T. B. COCKEY, State Manager 
21st Ave., S. at Pierce Ave. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


See the NEW COMPTON’S on Display at the Eastern and Western District Meetings 


Hillsboro Court Apts. 


country boys and girls and grown- 
ups as well have more time to read 
than their city cousins have. There 
are not so many distractions of street 
life, movies, meetings of societies and 
clubs of all kinds; not so much noise 
and nervous hurry. Reading time for 
country people, boys and girls and 
grownups, can be had in_ longer 
stretches on rainy and snowy days, on 
Sundays, and in long winter evenings 
after the day’s work is done and 
there is nowhere to go. 

Most states have recognized in 
their school laws this need for school 
libraries, especially in the rural 
schools, as has Tennessee for the last 
twenty-seven years. The general edu- 
cation law of 1909 made provision 
for state help to every public school 
which will establish and maintain a 
library. As the law now stands, the 
state will duplicate any amount be- 
tween ten dollars and forty dollars 
which a public school may raise by 
private subscription or otherwise for 
the formation of a new library or for 
additions to a library already estab- 


lished. 


information in 


There is no school district in Ten- 
nessee in which an active, energetic 
teacher interested in the school li- 
brary cannot easily raise ten, twenty, 
thirty, or forty dollars in a year by 
public subscription, school entertain- 
ments, or otherwise. 

As soon as there is a fairly good 
supply of books for children of ele- 
mentary grades, some books for older 
boys and girls and the older people 
of the district should be purchased. 
Write to your congressman at Wash- 
ington and ask him to have sent to 
your library all the bulletins and 
publications of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Many 
farmers and farmers’ wives will be 
interested in these. Every rural and 
village school should be a center for 
all the intellectual interests of the 
district. Nothing will help more 
toward this than a growing library. 
Nothing will do more in getting the 
active interest and cooperation of the 
people. The more parents read the 
more will the children read. 

Do not fail to have a library and to 
make it the center of your school. 


**CONSERVATION AND LAND USE 


Emeritus 


[This poem was written as a tribute to 
President Emeritus P. A. Lyon, State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro. ] 


Secure in retrospect of aims fulfilled, 

Hale and alert at threescore years 
and ten, 

With form erect, where strength and 
poise blend, 

He moves about the halls he helped 
to build. 


IVisely serene when critics had their 
Jay, 

Sweet-spirited and generous of heart, 

Content to do the unobtrusive part, 

Quick to forgive and kindly—this his 


way. 


Seasoned by fifty years of fruitful 
toil, 

He labored long through schools of 
changing thought 

And found chief place with those 
who trained and taught 

The mentors of the children of the 
soil. 


—NEAL DouctLas FRAZIER. 
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Knoxville's Guidance Program 


(Part Il) 

HE EDUCATION which is a 

“preparation for complete liv- 

ing,” in a constantly changing 
civilization, is predicated upon 
“eternal vigilance” in the study of 
and experimentation with  curric- 
ulums. No department is_ better 
suited to suggest curriculum changes 
than the department of guidance, es- 
pecially where the guidance depart- 
ment does most of the research work. 
The guidance director or counselor 
sees the school as a means of prepara- 
tion for a vocation, and he wants the 
student to realize that the school cur- 
riculums have a purpose. In other 
words, the guidance counselor wants 
the courses of study so arranged that 
they clearly define the aims of high 
school instruction. 

Therefore, with this end in view, 
in Knoxville, we have revised our 
senior high school courses of study. 

There is no college preparatory 
course, so-called. All courses lead 
to college provided the student takes 
certain subjects like language and 
mathematics in addition to the regu- 
lar four years of English and one 
year of American history. 

The courses are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and it is explained that 
no course is more important than the 
other. The eight courses are as fol- 
lows: art curriculum, business cur- 
riculum, home economics curriculum, 
industrial arts curriculum, law and 
government curriculum, literary cur- 
riculum, music curriculum, and 
science curriculum. Under each cap- 
tion there is a paragraph which in- 
dicates the kinds of occupations or 
vocations toward which the curric- 
ulum leads. There is a second para- 
graph which tells the amount of 
language or mathematics needed for 
entrance into college courses which 
prepare one for these occupations. 

As a result of the vocational in- 
ventory and mental tests given to 
9-A students in the junior high 
schools, mentioned in a previous ar- 
ticle, often two courses are recom- 
mended, but the two courses are 
often related. However. in a large 
number of cases only one specific 
curriculum is recommended for the 
student. A follow-up study of these 
recommendations shows that about 


CURTIS G. GENTRY 


ee =) 


: 
ninety per cent of the students take 
the courses recommended. In some 
cases where students do not take the 
course or courses recommended, they 
are influenced by desires of their par- 
ents or by associates or classmates. 
As time passes, those taking the 
courses recommended will no doubt 
reach a very high percentage, per- 
haps as high as ninety-seven or 
ninety-eight per cent. Of course the 
way is clear for the student to change 
his curriculum in a later semester, if 
he so desires. 

This is an illustration of how re- 
vised curriculums can be adjusted to 
a vocational guidance program. 

Character Education 

Uninformed persons will say that 
vocational guidance is ineffective if 
it does not predict vocational success. 
Therefore, in our own defense, voca- 
tional guidance counselors are very 
much concerned about character 
training, in order to make young peo- 
ple see that aptitudes for certain vo- 
cations, unless accompanied by a 
sterling character, do not point to 
success. Various surveys have been 
made which reveal to us that more 
people fail in life as a result of char- 
acter weaknesses, such as careless- 
ness, disloyalty, dishonesty, and so 
on, than for a lack of ability. 

It is the duty of the educators to 
inform students of these facts. 
Therefore, the city-wide character 
education program is necessary to 
complement vocational guidance. 

In other words, character guidance 
seems to be necessary if vocational 
guidance is effective. 

Consequently, in the fall of 1937, 
our Guidance Department inaugurat- 
ed a city-wide character training pro- 
gram, from the first grade through 
the twelfth. In the elementary 
grades a list of character reference 
material was compiled for each grade 
and placed in the hands of each 
teacher. The teacher was given a 
sample character lesson and other 
suggestions as to how to use this 
character material effectively. 

In the upper grammar grades the 
Gentry Character Books* were 

*“On the Right Road,” books one, two, 


and three, Curtis Gentry, D, C. Heath 
and Company, 1937, revised. 





adopted for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. These books have 
three main features: The use of in- 
spirational literary material in such 
a way as to help the student put the 
character lessons into everyday living. 
Second, an introductory page titled, 
“A Message to Parents,” brings the 
home and school closer together in 
dealing with this problem of char- 
acter education. Third, a monthly 
Success-Happiness Inventory, by 
which the student is rated on seven- 
teen successful character qualities. 
Provision is made for the rating by 
the student himself, by the teacher 
and also by the parent if the parent 
so desires, 

In the junior and senior high 
schools, definite character instruction 
is given through home room pro- 
grams prepared and distributed once 
a week through the Department of 
Guidance. These programs are put 
on in home rooms, through audi- 
torium exercises and by other means. 
The titles of some of the programs 
are: “Facing the Test,” “Black and 
White,” “The Will to Win,” “What 
Do You See in Your Mirror?” 
“Facing the Films,” ‘“Promptness,” 
“Courtesy,” ete. 


Placement 

No vocational guidance program is 
complete without adequate provisions 
being made for placement of gradu- 
ates into jobs. The problem of occu- 
pational adjustment for each person 
leaving the public school system 
should be solved by the school 
authorities. If the schools are not 
providing the type of education which 
is necessary to prepare boys and girls 
for jobs immediately or soon after 
graduation, there is something wrong 
with the system. It is the duty of 
the guidance department to keep in 
close touch with all graduates and 
offer its assistance in making occu- 
pational adjustments, or assisting 
graduates select the proper course of 
study in college. Therefore, within 
a few months after the establishment 
of the department of guidance in the 
Knoxville City Schools, provision 
was made for placement of graduates 
into jobs. The 12-A test results were 
used for the purpose of placements. 
A copy of one of the permanent 
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All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


$3,000 for major accidents; 
$50 a month when totally 
jisabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries 
° 4 Ai aut 1 ); $50 








a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. Addi- 
tional Hospital and Opera- 
tion Benefits. Policies pay- 
ing larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 
All claim checks sent 
by fast air mail. 











A NICKEL 
. A DAY 
KEEPS WORRY 
| AWAY! 


—if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Thirty-nine years ago the T.C.U. was organized to 
give teachers an “‘umbrella’”’ for the “rainy days”’ 
when they are disabled by accident, sickness or 
quarantine. Only 5c a day buys this protection. 


MONEY QUICKLY— WHEN YOU NEED IT BADLY 

All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
What a happy experience it is to have ready cash come to 
you just when you need it most! What a difference it makes 
in the speed of recovery to know that a T.C.U. Check will 
come by air mail. How wonderful it is to have a strong friend 
like the T.C.U. rally to your aid with sympathy — and cash. 
Money to help pay the doctor, the nurse and the dozens of 
other extra bills. 


SEND COUPON TODAY—NO AGENT WILL CALL 
We employ no agents. When you get the information we will 
send you, you will have all the facts—then you alone can 
$1,000 to $3,000 f. _ decide. Write today for full details and booklet of testimonials. 
dental loss of life; $333 zo TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 940 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


-— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee oe ee ee ae oe oe ee ee ee ee 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more 
about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 





NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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record cards with the scores of one 
of the students follows: 


Name DOE, JOHN Age ‘18 
Scores for eight major groups of vocations : 
Group Score 
I. Social Service a an 44 
II. Literary § e e ae 
III. Law and Government___-~~- 89 
IV. Business BO nx: eras ce es 
V. Artistic ne aaceiel Saseeaee ae 
VI. Mechanical Designing.--.------ 68 
VII. Mechanical Construction___--.-- 87 
VIII. Scientific - aes 


Date, March, 1936 
Personal Choice 

1. Business Executive 

2. Salesman 

General Ability Score 100 (Gentry) 
Personality 75 (Extrovert) 

Remarks : Be Bia oe 

Career follow-up: Placed as clerk with 
National Biscuit Company. 

Fast promotion expected. 

Two years later, this young man is 
still with the firm with whom he was 
placed and has risen to be an im- 
portant minor executive. 

This system of placement saves 
employers considerable time and ex- 
pense. It has met with general ap- 
proval, We now have some firms 


which call us exclusively when they 
need young men or young women. 


In the summer of 1937, the National 


Youth Administration established a 
Junior Placement Division in Knox- 
ville in connection with the United 
States Employment Service. Our de- 
partment was very much interested 
in securing this service for the city 
and one of our high school teachers 
who had had experience in vocational 
euidance was selected as the coun- 
selor in charge of this junior place- 
ment work. Although the Guidance 
Department continues to do place- 
ment work, the junior placement 
service assists materially. 


Follow-Up Studies 


Follow-up studies are made of high 
school graduates, both white and 
colored. Through N. Y. A. workers 
this has been accomplished by tele- 
phone calls to former students or 
their parents and by knocking on 
doors. Studies made so far show 
that the students placed in industry 
and college, according to the voca- 
tional rating system mentioned pre- 
viously, have generally been stuccess- 
ful. And those who have not fol- 


lowed the suggestions as indicated by 
the aptitude rating have not succeed- 
ed. For example, two boys who had 
rated highest in the business group 
disregarded their rating on the apti- 
tude tests and entered an engineering 
course in the university. They re- 
turned to the Department of Guid- 
ance for advice and were told to 
transfer to the school of commerce 
in the same institution. They did so 
and are making a success of their 
college life. 

Follow-up studies show that ap- 
proximately forty per cent of the 
Knoxville High School white stu- 
dents enter coliege and about thirty 
per cent of the Negro senior high 
school students. This large percent- 
age of graduates entering college is 
due, to some extent, to the fact that 
there is located in Knoxville the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the Knox- 
ville College, the latter for Negro 
students. 

Considerable time and effort is 
necessary in making follow-up 
studies, yet it seems necessary in or- 
der to evaluate the work of the 
Guidance Department and also in 
order to evaluate the work of our 
public school system in general. 


Community Cooperation 

Since vocational guidance is so 
much interested in the adjustment of 
students to out-of-school life, it be- 
comes necessary to have the coopera- 
tion of all local agencies, businesses 
or otherwise, which will help to make 
a program of this kind effective. 

In order to bring the schools and 
businesses closer together, we have 
organized the Vocational Guidance 
Council which is composed of repre- 
sentative men and women of all walks 
of industrial, business and profes- 
sional life in the city of Knoxville, 
specifically the ,vocational guidance 
committee of the Kiwanis Club, two 
representatives from each of the serv- 
ice clubs in the city, including 
women’s organizations, and a few 
men and women from the city at 
large. 

Although the chief objective of 
this council is to bring the schools 
and business closer together, it has 
two minor objectives: to help the 
youth of the city in every way pos- 
sible and to help the business men 
through a study of personnel prob- 


(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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With the A. C. E. 


Interpreting the Schools to the Parents 
HE DAY has passed when a 
| visit to the school by the par- 
ents means that there is a seri- 
ous disturbance of some type. The 
modern parent wants to visit the 
school, and many of them find an 
opportunity to attend the school 
functions of one type or another. 
Most parents are frank to admit that 
they do not understand what they 
see in the modern school. They say 
there is too much activity, too much 
play, and too much freedom. Such 
remarks are frequently heard as, 
“Schools are not what they used to 
be. Children are too free and have 
no fear of authority. There is not 
much set routine to follow, and 
there are a few formally assigned 
lessons to be learned. Children just 
do not toe the mark.” Apparently 
this traditional routine is what par- 
ents are looking for when they come 
to visit the regular school activities, 
and it is also the basis upon which 
they interpret the children’s discus- 
sions at home when they talk of their 
school program. 

Since the beginning of formal edu- 
cation teachers and school adminis- 
trators have planned special enter- 
tainments, spelling matches, Friday 
afternoon programs, and similar ac- 
tivities to which parents have been 
invited. Some have responded to 
these invitations, especially if their 
children were fortunate enough to 
appear on the program or stand at 
the head of the group in some par- 
ticular performance. Parents also 
frequently visit the schools when 
they enter their children in the first 
grade or in a new school. It is a 
common practice for them to arrive 
early when they come to attend a 
P.-T. A. meeting and spend a few 
minutes visiting in the schoolroom. 
All of these situations are irregular 
and the real school activities under 
normal conditions are seldom ob- 
served. 

Teachers and principals may ren- 
der a very valuable service to the 
educational system of our state if 
they help to interpret the present-day 
school program to the parents by 
planning a visiting period for them 
and guiding their observations when 
they make their visits—probably a 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
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visiting program during Educational 
Week in which a guide sheet for use 
in observation would be an aid in 
helping to interpret the school pro- 
cedures. 

This guide sheet might contain 
three main parts. The first part 
dealing with the parents’ point of 
view, the second part with the school 
as a whole, and the third part with 
the individual child. 

The school is an agent of the pub- 
lic. It must give what the parents 
and public demand, therefore in these 
changing times it is very necessary 
for the parents to do some construc- 
tive thinking and formulate a philoso- 
phy or point of view as to what they 
expect of the schools. Parents might 
prepare for a visit to the school as 
they would for a trip of any kind. 
This may be done by becoming 
familiar with current literature and 
asking one’s self some such questions 
as: What do I expect my child to 
gain as a result of his time spent in 
school? Do I want my child to de- 
velop at his own rate and to his full- 
est capacity, to keep up with the 
average, to be at the head of his class 
regardless of other values or just to 
pass? It might be advisable to have 
some of the formulated ideas subject 
to change as the school problem is 
studied more closely. At least each 
one should start with a well-planned 
idea of the development he expects to 
see in his child as he progresses 
through the schools. 

When one arrives at the school 
there are certain things to look for 
that may be termed the school in 
general. What is the attitude or 
spirit of the pupils? Do they work 
purposefully, willingly, and inde- 
pendently? What kind of conduct is 
there in the halls and about the 
building? Is it orderly and are the 
pupils learning to be friendly toward 
each other and courteous to visitors 
and strangers? Are the children de- 
veloping in poise and self-control? 
What are the study facilities and re- 
quirements? Do they fit the needs 
of each individual in the group? 
What type of grading system is used ? 
Does it measure achievement in sub- 
ject matter only or is some provision 





made to measure character develop- 
ment? 

After a point of view regarding 
what is expected of the school has - 
been formulated and a survey of the 
school in general thas been made so 
that a definite idea may be gained as 
to what is expected of the group as a 
whole, the parent is then ready to 
observe carefully the manner in 
which his child fits into the whole 
scheme of things. Some of the points 
to observe are: The amount of par- 
ticipation the child takes in a recita- 
tion or classroom activity. Is he show- 
ing some initiative and some lead in 
the work or must the teacher con- 
stantly act as a taskmaster? The 
length and quality of the child’s con- 
tribution to the class. Is it merely a 
word or a phrase answer or is it an 
intelligent discussion of the topic as 
if he had really become interested in 
it? Is there an indication that he 
has mastered the fundamental skills 
and subject matter appropriate for 
his grade? What is his attitude in 
class? Is it an active or passive one? 
Does he listen attentively? Does he 
apparently feel a responsibility to the 
group? Does he use his time to ad- 
vantage? Does he ask questions that 
really help to interpret the subject 
matter? Are they facts needed for 
further interpretation? Are they 
based on content of materials being 
used? Do they show application of 
information already gained? Do they 
show genuine thought and study? 
Does he compare favorably in co- 
operation and achievement? Does 
he work to the fullest extent’ of his 
capacity and finish his work in a 
reasonable amount of time? Is he 
neat, accurate, and does he use origi- 
nality? Does he consume more than 
his share of the class and teacher’s 
time? Is he making the social con- 
tacts that he should with others to 
fit him to live in a democratic civiliza- 
tion? Is he establishing real friend- 
ships? Is he making a definite con- 
tribution to the school program? Is 
he cheerful and happy? 

Many of the points suggested can- 
not be detected in a single visit but 
the visits may be terminated by tak- 
ing a copy of the guide sheet with any 
comments that have been made to the 
child’s teacher to serve as a basis for 
a conference. The result will be a 
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better understanding of the problems 
of the school, a more intelligent basis 
for guiding the child in his home- 
school relationship, and help to en- 
courage further improvement of the 


school.—L. BLANCHE KENNEDY. 


\iter having studied the history 
of their own state, of 
Chattanooga A. C. E. were especial- 
ly interested in the great historical 
pageant, “Drums of Dixie,” which 
was the chief feature of their cen- 


members 


tennial celebration. 

They sponsored two episodes, “The 
Brainerd Mission” and “Tennessee 
Becomes a State.” For ten nights 
the two thousand persons in the cast 
gave generously of their time and 
strength doing this service for their 
community. 

Their special subject of study for 
this vear will be “Child Welfare Un- 
der Modern Conditions.” 


Every A. C. E. member in Ten- 

nessee should also be a member of 

the T. E. A. and N. E. A. 
£ 


Did You Know? 
1938, Miss Mary 
Frizzell, of 
Middle Tennessee Teachers College. 
and Miss Mary Hall, Middle Tennes- 
Elementary 
Schools, met teachers of 
Cannon County and organized an 
A. C. E. 

‘The following officers were elected : 


On .\ugust 6, 


professor education, 


see Supervisor of 


with the 


President—Mrs. Josh Paschal. 
Secretary and Treasurer—MIr. Jessye 

Tucker. 
rogram Committee — Mrs. Chas. 

Hawkins, Mrs. D. F. Winnett, and 

Mrs. Joe Melton. 

Interesting programs have been 
planned for each monthly meeting. 
This enthusiastic group of seventy- 
five teachers under the direction of 
Superintendent R. C. Turman and 
Mrs. Palmer Davenport, supervisor 
of the elementary schools, expects to 


do some very fine work. 










A Letter to Nell 


Submitted by 
MISS DAISY ODUM 


Watertown 


Dear Nell: 

Don't you just love those days in 
school when “the tide of life runs 
high” in your own heart? I know of 
no other way to describe the feeling 
and I think you'll understand. [Vell, 
yesterday was such “an one” for me. 
It began when I opened the school- 
room door. The morning sun was 
flooding the sand table of “Ancient 
Egypt” by the window and touching 
the orange sails of the boats on the 
Nile with glory. A sudden rush of 
tenderness came over me as I recalled 
the stampede from the primary rooms 
the day before when the news spread 
that sixth grade was changing the 
scene on the sand table. (I ani prin- 
cipal of a two-room village school, 
you may remember, and some weeks 
before our room had made “A Coun- 
try Home,” and the primary room 
“A City Home,” on their respective 
sand tables.) 

Little highly interested observers 
had stood around and mirated, as 
Uncle Remus would say, the 
“little tents,” “the head in the sand” 
(sphinx) and the tall palm trees 
(indigo weed—have you ever utilised 
them?) 

“That's not tents, it's pyramids,” 
said scornful Jack of the sixth, “they 
buried the kings there and one of ’em 
is four hundred and eighty-one feet 
high and covers thirteen acres!” 

“My!” marveled Ted, a second- 
grader, somewhat muddled by Jack’s 
fluency with pronouns, “he must ’a 
been a mighty big king!” 

When they finally understood that 
the strip of blue paper through the 
center was not a highway but a river, 
Tommy observed that “it ought ’a 


over 


have some boats on it.” 

“T can make boats.” 

“Let me make one.” 

“T know how.” 

Eager voices piped. 

“Well, let's find some colored paper 
for the sails,” said teacher, and in the 
box of materials a grand strip of 
orange was discovered. Those little 
grimy hands, outstretched so eagerly 
for a tiny scrap of bright-colored 
paper—why did it bring a sting of 
tears to my eves? Perhaps because 
more I realized how little it 


once 


takes to make a child happy and 
wondered if we strive hard enough 
for that as an objective—just to 
make our pupils happy. 

Well, they trooped back to their 
room when the bell rang, each 
clutching his bit of sail, and at the 
next recess rushed in to launch their 
craft. Now the river is so crowded 
that I fear navigation is impeded— 
and do they enjoy standing around 
and pointing out “the one I made!” 

The table is far from completion. 
We havent a sufficient number of 
camels, and nobody has yet been able 
to draw or model an Egyptian big 
enough to hold the papyrus roll al- 
ready constructed. Perspective will 
help—the roll itself is but slightly 
smaller than a pyramid—but we can 
place the group of pyramids at the 
back, and the reading Egyptian at the 
front—sec? I don’t worry, for when 
I see any project perfect in every de- 
tail I often wonder if the teacher 
didn’t do more of the work than the 
pupils. 

“Chapel” was unusually pleasant 
yesterday too, Doris read the Bible 
lesson, and she selected the one hun- 
dred twenty-first Psalm, which ts one 
of our favorites. We sang “Old 
Uncle Ned” lustily—we’re specializ- 
ing in Stephen Foster’s songs. Also, 
“It Isn’t Raining Rain to Me,” which 
is set to the tune of Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song”’—we’re trying to “get 
in” some of the older classics too. We 
‘ere rather short on current events, 
but there was one radio report on 
the Sino-Japanese situation and Dot 
announced that “Joe Palooka had got 
a job.” 

But the high Spot of the day was 
the seventh grade geography class. 
The assignment was a long list of 
questions on the solar system, a 
cramming lesson, pure and simple, 
for test day was near, but enthusiasm 
got the better of us. Teacher used 
the time-honored illustration of the 
oval drawn with crayon on the floor 
for the earth’s orbit, and round this 
the rotating globe traveled, with the 
call bell within the oval to represent 
the sun. She used from Mr. Wells’ 
Outline of History the graphic illus- 
tration of the comparative size of 
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the planets and happened to remark 
that the earth and all heavenly bodies 
floated in space as a soap bubble. 
They had heard most of this before, 
but a flood of questions poured forth 
—don't you love them? 

“What do you mean by the uni- 
verse?” 

“What holds ’em 
(Somebody answered 
“Gravitation, silly.”’) 

“Do people live on 
planets?” 

“What is space?” 

“Ts it dark?” 

And finally from John, the biggest 
boy, who fixed teacher with his 
glittering eye and asked, “Well, 
where is heaven?” 

“Yes, yes, where is it?” from a 
chorus of voices. 

“Children,” said teacher, “I can’t 
answer that. We can only remem- 
ber that Jesus said, ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you,’ so we know it’s some- 
where.” 

There followed a moment of rever- 
ent silence. 

“And now, children, we must finish 
this list of questions.” 

“Well,” said John, “let's come 
back some Saturday when we'll have 
time to ask all the questions we want 
to ask.” 

The others clapped their hands and 
said, “Yes, let’s do!” 

And then and there teacher felt 
that she had received a tribute; and 
she also felt humility—there should 
be more recitations like this one. 

What was it William James said 
about true teaching? Something to 
the effect that we should “work the 
pupil into such a state of interest 
that every other object of attention is 
banished from his mind; then teach 
the lesson so impressively that he’ll 
remember it to his dying day; and 
finally fill him with a devouring 
curiosity to know what the nest 
steps in connection with the subject 
may be.” How often do we even ap- 
proach this ideal, I wonder? 

I went home that afternoon hum- 
ming, “The End of a Perfect Day,” 
and resolved that there should be 
more “perfect days.” 

Write to me soon. When I come 
in from school and see a letter from 
you waiting for me, I experience the 
same thrill I have enjoyed, lo, these 
many years; and I think of Brown- 
ing’s lines: 


there?” 
one 


up 
that 


the other 


“What a thing friendship is, 
without end! 
How it gives the heart and soul a 
stir-up ... 
Gives your life’s hourglass a shake 
when the thin sand doubts 
Whether to run on or stop short.” 
Always yours, 
Kate. 
& 


If Teachers Were 


Bricklayers 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
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I have often been amazed at the 
large percentage of time and energy 
spent by teachers organizations in 
membership recruiting. Campaigns 
urging teachers to join their profes- 
sional associations, to join early, and 
to urge others to join are often 
waged at the expense of workable 
plans to secure a more adequate edu- 
cational program, higher standards 
for the profession, more generous 
support for schools, retirement regu- 
lations, and better salaries. 

This discount on the effectiveness 
of teachers professional associations 
is, in some degree, inevitable ; but or- 
ganizations of workers in other fields 
have gone far toward solving this 
difficulty by making the annual pay- 
ment of dues more largely a book- 
keeping job and less of an evange- 
listic appeal. 

Twenty-five years ago, | belonged 
to the bricklayers’ union. I think 
my dues amounted to about twenty- 
five dollars a year. It would be well 
for teachers who seem to find it diffi- 
cult to pay the modest dues of their 
professional organizations to remem- 
ber that workers in other fields have 
discovered a relationship between 
strong, well-financed organizations 
and the average income of the in- 
dividual members who compose 
them. When reverses are sustained, 
when school terms are shortened, 
curriculums trimmed, and_ salaries 
cut is precisely the time to strengthen 
cooperative action to improve con- 
ditions. 

I note that membership dues of 
state teachers associations range 
from seventy-five cents to three dol- 
lars annually. The annual fee for 
membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association is two dollars. Per- 
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dad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


A unique opportunity to combine 
educational and vacational phases 
of travel .. . to attend the great Con- 
gress of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations on a summer-long 
cruise to South America and the 
West Indies. 


Plan now for this new- 
type summer vacation. 


Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











haps these contributions toward ef- 
fective action of the profession were 
sufficient a quarter- to a half-century 
ago, but it is too much to expect that 
the program of services which mod- 
ern times demand of professional or- 
ganization can be sustained on a con- 
tribution which met the requirements 
when a teacher’s annual salary was 
only enough to provide board and 
room at three dollars a week with a 
fifteen-dollar dress or suit of clothes, 
and a fifty-dollar summer school. 
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It would be hard indeed to make a 
case for the adequacy of a one-dollar 
annual fee for the support of the 
profession through teachers organi- 
zations when the bricklayers find it 
necessary and possible to pay twenty- 
five times as much. It certainly is 
not unreasonable to propose that the 
dues of all teachers associations— 
national, state, and local—be raised 
at least fifty per cent at once. 

Bricklayers contribute higher dues 
tu their organization because they 
know that it pays to do so. They 
have learned the value of collective 
bargaining. I hope | will be under- 
stood when | say that bricklayers 
not only finance their cooperative ef- 
forts with larger sums of money 
than teachers do, but that they also 
use it more efficiently. By that I 
mean that the bricklayers spend rela- 
tively less on getting and keeping 
members. When I had sent my pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars to the 
secretary of the bricklayers’ local, I 


had paid my dues to the local, state, 
and national; I was conscious that I 
belonged to a truly great organiza- 
tion, not merely an unrelated seg- 
ment of it. I was not repeatedly 
solicited at a duplication of expense 
and effort. 

Most of the plans employed for 
enlisting teachers in the professional 
organizations are antiquated. Usu- 
ally the treasurer of the local asso- 
ciation puts on a membership cam- 
paign early in the school year. A 


few weeks later some local repre- 


sentative of the state association or- 
ganizes a drive for membership in 
that organization, and a little later 
a campaign for membership in the 
N.E.A. is staged. Each of these 
drives costs considerable time and 
energy. There is much lost motion 
and wasted effort. Teachers become 
irritated. They do not like to be 
asked to pay dues so often. They 
realize that dues, like taxes, are 


necessary, but they resent too many 
solicitations. 

Fortunately there are signs of im- 
provement in membership and finan- 
cial accounting methods of teachers 
organizations. Various coinclusive 
enrollment plans are now in force. 
Through these, teachers may join 
their local, state, and national asso- 
ciations in a single transaction. One 
of the most promising of these is 
employed in Pennsylvania where the 
system was adopted as the efficient 
secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, says 
facetiously, on the theory that “the 
valiant die but once.” In Pennsyl- 
vania the state association distributes 
before the beginning of the school 
term in the fall to the secretary of 
each of its 240 local units enough 
coinclusive enrollment cards for each 
teacher. These cards are attached 
to one another in a strip about a foot 
long. The teacher receives a strip, 
fills it out, and enrolls himself in all 
three organizations—local, state, and 
national—at one time. The teacher 
keeps one card in the strip as a re- 
ceipt and returns the other three to 
the local secretary, who sends one 
card to the secretary of the state as- 
sociation, another to the secretary of 
the National Education Association, 
and keeps the third for his own 
record. This simple bookkeeping 
process eliminates a great deal of 
the drudgery, waste, delay, and irri- 
tation which accompany the present 
duplication and insistent appeals of 
separate membership campaigns. 
Under Secretary Kelley’s plan, Penn- 
sylvania has organized an all-inclu- 
sive state association and enrolls the 
largest membership in the National 
Education Association of any state 
in the Union. The state of Wash- 
ington and some of the other states 
are also using this plan. 

If teachers are ever to achieve the 
goals for which they are working, 
they must learn the art of organized 
cooperation, and if they are ever to 
secure a fully organized profession, 
a plan of simplified enlistment facili- 
tating the enrollment of every teach- 
er quickly and easily will be one of 
the factors in its achievement. There 
are approximately one million teach- 
ers in this nation, At the present 
time only a trifle more than one-fifth 
are members of the national organi- 
zation. 
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Making a Community Center of the Rural School 


OUR YEARS AGO I was 
elected by the board of educa- 
tion in my county, on the 

recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, to the position of teacher in a 
one-room rural school. The house 
stood on a fraction of an acre of un- 
productive hillside. The sills under 
the front had rotted, leaving the floor 
to rest on the ground. The middle 
of the house had sunk nearly a foot 
on piers undermined by erosion. 
Cracks showed along the batten. 
Many of the windowpanes were 
cracked or altogether missing. Most 
of the sashes were either jammed or 
were too rotten to be moved. The 
building, I was told, had been painted 
when erected, but the weather had 
removed all traces, even on the cor- 
nice. Rust had pitted the sheet iron 
roof. 

The school ground was a monoto- 
nous stretch of weeds and hickory 
saplings. There was lacking even a 
vestige of playground equipment. At 
the right of the door to the building 
was an old chestnut post which had 
supported a bell. The evidence was 
a bit of broken iron at the top and 
a hole in the house by the door. 

In the building were a square table 
too small for a desk, no chairs, about 
fourteen twelve-foot benches, and 
eight rickety double desks suitable 
for upper grade use, but quite unfit 
for children of primary age. The 
church, I learned, had placed the 
benches in the house as a lease to its 
use on Sundays. 

Such was the plant to the care of 
which I had subscribed eight months 
of my life. My first disparaging ob- 
servations moved me to self-pity. But 
as I continued to size up the situation, 
such feelings were given a brighter 
turn. For it was there, while stand- 
ing in hickory sprouts and weeds of 
every description up to my armpits, 
that I formed in my mind a rather 
definite objective. I decided that 
with the help of God and the children 
I would convert the thing before me 
into a community center. 

The next thing was to work out a 
procedure for arriving at my goal. I 
would need to socialize my classroom 
work; to beautify the building and 
grounds by encouraging the applica- 
tion of art principles in hanging pic- 
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tures, filling floor spaces, painting, 
and the like; to provide sufficient 
playground equipment to accommo- 
date all children—such equipment as 
seesaws, overhead swings, horizontal 
bars, a giant stride, a sawdust pit, 
and a basketball court. I would need 
a complete supply of first-aid ma- 
terials, and I would want every child 
to become skilled in some degree in 
their application. 1 would need to 
stimulate the play spirit through 
games, marionette and puppet plays, 
and other activities. 

But first of all there would need 
to be a workshop with some work- 
tables. The children would need 
saws, hammers, drills, squares, cali- 
pers, wood, metal, paint, screws, 
nails—whatever is necessary for 
constructing things. The girls would 
want thread, needles, cloth, sewing 
and weaving frames, patterns. We 
would collect all the accessory ma- 
terials that we could buy or beg, such 
as textbooks, charts, maps, pictures, 
bulletin boards, workbooks, and 
magazines. 

But when I attempted to put these 
plans into effect, things did not pan 
out as I had anticipated. In fact prac- 
tically everything that I attempted 
seemed to miscarry in one way or 
another. Scissors, drills, and the like 
were bent up or broken and scattered 
about the premises. I tried to de- 
velop an appreciation for these ma- 
terials by introducing them as they 
were needed, but all for no good. 

[ was not long in discovering the 
cause for this attitude. While taking 
God and the children into account, I 
had overlooked the parents. I saw 
that my work as a teacher would 
need to extend beyond the building 
and the grounds. And I began to 
realize that my program, if it was to 
be effective, would need to extend 
over a longer period of time than 
a year. I decided that I would have 
to begin visiting the parents in order 
to sell them my idea. 

It was not until the second year, 


therefore, that we made something 
like a fair beginning. On the play- 
ground we erected, with the help of 
the men in the community, a giant 
stride, seesaws, horizontal bars, and 
overhead swings. We graded a 
basketball court, pruned our trees, 
and planted flowers—bulbs, annuals, 
and perennials. We brought tools 
into the house, and they stayed, even 
with the doors open during week 
ends. With these tools we converted 
our benches into worktables, shelves, 
playground equipment, and other 
necessities. We set up an incinerator 
and had sanitary toilets built. We 
leveled the house and had it repaired 
and painted. We installed a battery 
radio which was loaned to us, put 
rugs on the floors, and got some 
games for rainy weather. School 
carried on from early morning until 
any hour of the evening or the night. 
It carried on over week ends, and 
through the summer. 

The point that I am trying to em- 
phasize is this: The teacher who goes 
into a traditional situation with the 
idea of making changes rapidly is 
likely to meet with disappointments. 
I would suggest at the very least a 
two-year program. It has been my 
experience, almost without exception, 
to come through the first year won- 
dering if the apparently little that I 
had accomplished was worth the ef- 
fort. 

e 


Knoxville's Guidance Program 
(Continued from page twenty) 


lems as related to junior employees. 
Mr. W. A. Long, superintendent of 
one of the largest textile mills, is 


president of this council. The vice- 
president is George Slover, chief of 
the employment section of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the sec- 
retary is Miss Ruth Main, who is 
the personnel director of Miller’s 
Store Company, located in Knox- 
ville, one of the largest department 
stores in the South. The meetings 
are held only five times a year. 
From our experience, we have 
found that business men are among 
the first to appreciate the value of a 
vocational guidance program. 
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HERE ARE MANY people 

in countries of the Far East 

who spend all their lives on 
the water. Their boats are their 
homes. They make their living by 
carrying cargoes to and from ships 
in the harbors. 

One time in Yokohama harbor | 
watched a Japanese family in their 
floating home. There seemed very 
little space for the man to get his 
lighter—a boat which carries cargo— 
into position alongside our ship. A 
launch pulled it to within a few hun- 
dred feet of the ship and then turned 
it loose. The bargeman ran quickly 
to the rudder and straddled the rud- 
derhead, guiding the boat toward 





the ship. 

[ held my breath for fear, in its 
swiftness, the boat would ram into 
the huge ship and be crushed to 
pieces. But, no, the man was too 
skillful for that. With the greatest 
of ease, he steered his boat into the 
space that looked too small but a 
moment before. 

The bargeman threw a line to men 
on the deck of our ship. Then grab- 
bing the hanging rope, he walked up 
the side of the ship as easily as a fly 
on a wall. His two-toed black cloth 
stockings, called tabi, no doubt were 
a help. Tabi are made sort of like a 
mitten with a small space for the big 
toe and the larger one for the rest of 
the toes. 

The man and his wife and their 
baby lived in one room in the hold 
of their boat. A flight of steps led 
from the room to a little deck above 
it. Pots and pans rested on shelves 
on either side of the steps. On the 
deck was a cooking stove, hibachi, 
the Japanese call it. It is an iron pot 
filled with ash on which charcoal is 
used for fuel. 

Before the woman started cooking, 
she picked up the baby from the deck 
floor. She had to use both hands, one 
to stir the food, the other to pump 
water from the boat, so the baby had 
to be put in a safe place. And there 
could be no safer nor more comfort- 
able place than the mother’s back. 

Across the baby’s back and under 
his arms she drew a long scarf, hold- 
ing one end in her left hand. Then 
she slung him over her shoulder onto 
her back, his little fat legs spread 


Harbor People 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 
Clarksville 

wide apart. Bringing the long end 
of the scarf over her right shoulder 
and across her breast, she pulled it 
over the baby’s thighs and brought it 
around to tie to the short end in her 
left hand. 

As she worked, the contented baby 
swayed with the movements of his 
mother’s body. Had I not seen her 
tie him so securely, I should have 
been afraid of his slipping off either 
into the fire or the water, so low did 
the woman bend over her work. 

The junks on which the harbor 
people of Hong Kong live remind me 
of the old Spanish ships, only the 
former are much smaller. A series 
of decks, like terraces, are the cook- 
ing and living quarters. During the 
day the junk people, women as well 
as men, are busy with the cargo load- 
ing. At night some of them anchor 
alongside the ships in the harbor. 
One night I watched two of them. 

In Junk Number One five men 
were lying on mats on the forward 
deck with their heads resting on 
blocks of wood. On the afterdeck 
three grown women were doing a lot 
of talking about a piece of black cot- 
ton cloth. At last they called a little 
boy to them. 

He stood still while they held the 
goods up to him, measuring a jacket 
length, then an arm length. The boy 
was to have a new coat. 

After the measurements were com- 
plete, one of the women folded the 
goods to the measured length and laid 
it flat on the deck. From what was 
to be the bottom of the jacket she 
cut underarm seams up to where the 
sleeves were to begin. From that 
point she cut the sleeves as long as 
necessary for the boy’s arms. Then 
came a slash up the front, a circle for 
the neck and the jacket was ready to 
sew—by hand. 

There was no fancy work on that 
little China boy’s new suit. Just 
plain black cotton cut like his father’s 
and his mother’s. I was not in the 
harbor long enough to find out 
whether the boy had pants made to go 
with his coat. 

Near the “sew-sew” women a little 
giil was playing with a box of sand, 


and another woman was bathing a 
baby boy. 

In the second junk two men were 
asleep in one end of the boat, and at 
least twelve people were wide awake 
in the other. Three of them were 
crying babies. Two were young girls 
fixing ornaments in each other’s ears. 
Some half-grown girls were whisper- 
ing and laughing together. Several 
women bent low over their sewing. 
Now and then a mother stopped long 
enough to spank a naughty boy or 
girl. 

Clothes hanging on a bamboo pole 
flapped in the night breeze. The 
poles ran through the sleeves of the 
jackets, which really seems a sensible 
way to hang that sort of garment. 

The next morning as I went on 
deck I heard a mingling of “quack- 
quack-quack,” “peep-peep,” and “la- 
la-la.” It came from a big junk 
alongside. These people carried their 
farm with them. Besides a man, 
woman, and children—one of them a 
squalling infant—there were chick- 
ens, a yellow cat, a duck, and boxes 
of green and growing things. 

The man was washing clothes 
while the woman cooked, the baby 
strapped to her back. 

Rice was swelling in a big brass 
pan on the stove. The woman pre- 
pared some sort of green stuff for 
one of the cooking pots. Next she 
set a skillet on the stove and put into 
it some oil to heat while she chopped 
a fish, insides and all, into seven or 
eight pieces. When the oil was 
sizzling, she dropped the fish into it, 
and in a jiffy it was cooked to a 
crisp. 

When the meal was ready, the 
mother set bowls and chopsticks on 
the deck floor, and the family squat- 
ted down to eat. Between her bites 
the mother pushed fingerfuls of rice 
into the baby’s protesting mouth. By 
his squirming and yelling you could 
see he preferred the breast from 
which he had been jerked. 

The family duck, a little brown 
fellow with a yellow bill, lived in a 
bamboo basket hanging over the for- 
ward edge of the junk. After the 
meal a child poured some unpredict- 
able scraps into the duck’s feeding 

(Continued on page twenty-seven) 
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Drawing in Relation to the Seven Cardinal Principles 


HE IDEA that art is a vital 

element in everyday life was 

preached almost two decades 
ago by such leaders as Haney, Snow, 
and Froehlich. They have passed 
on after having reawakened the 
world to the usefulness of art. It 
has been the work of others to de- 
velop what they began and to estab- 
lish practical standards of art as an 
educational, as well as an aesthetic, 
subject. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has drawn up a list of those 
things which education must give a 
child if it is to prepare him to live 
a happy and useful life. Art is as 
essential, perhaps, in helping to ful- 
fill the objectives for a complete edu- 
cation as the academic subjects. 
These objectives or cardinal princi- 
ples which education must give the 
child are: 


Health 
Command of the Fundamental 
Processes ‘ 


Worthy Home Membership 

Vocation 

Worthy Use of Leisure 

Civic Education 

Ethical Character 

Each school subject must be con- 
sidered in relation to the others. 
There is an imperative need for 
correlated art in education. It vital- 
izes and stimulates the academic sub- 
jects beyond the power of evalua- 
tion. 

Health.—Texts on health, personal 
hygiene, and physiology give the 
principles of health, but art shows 
these principles in vivid posters 
which broadcast the doctrine of 
health. Physical education may train 
the muscles, and certain other sub- 
ject matter the mind, but art coor- 
dination trains the perception, the 
understanding, and the expression. 

Some means of obtaining and 
keeping good health are the sketches 
of outdoor living, work, and play, 
as well as drawings of fruit or high- 
way stand with orderly arrangement 
of sizes and colors. Neatness and 
order make for good health. Good 
health is also promoted through the 
study of costumes and proper cloth- 
ing. 

Command of the Fundamental 
Processes —Literature, history, ge- 
ography, nature study, reading, spell- 
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ing, music, and arithmetic may be 
made more interesting and profitable 
by drawings which serve to clarify 
and vitalize the work not attained 
otherwise. 

Children find much enjoyment in 
illustrating poems and stories. They 
enjoy making booklets in the study of 
famous historical characters, the life 
and times of the early settlers and in 
the colonial period ; geography book- 
lets on shelter of man and transporta- 
tion, as well as illustrated reviews of 
books they have read, and study of 
picture appreciation. 

Worthy Home Membership—May 
be developed through applying art 
principles to the construction of ar- 
ticles which add attractiveness to 
room arrangements. Arrangements 
of books and furniture with regard 
to size of house or apartment, also 
through training in appreciation of 
good workmanship as exemplified in 
textiles. It is developed through an 
interest in order, neatness, and good 
design as applied to details of home 
planning. Pride and taste in home- 
making are cultivated. 

V ocation.—Lettering has a direct 
application to not merely all phases 
of schoolwork dealing with such sub- 
jects as health, safety, fire preven- 
tion, thrift, and good citizenship but 
may be carried over into life after 
the school years. 

The business world needs skilled 
designers, decorators, and _profes- 
sional artists; intelligent salespeople 
and executives in departments of 
commerce and industry. This de- 
mand may be supplied through art 
education. 

Civic Education—Property values 
are improved by civic pride. To 
know how to plan a house and gar- 
den, how to beautify parks, how the 
setting of a small house may be made 
more attractive by the planning of 
walks and drives and the placing of 
trees and flowers; planning and 
making things for the home all con- 
tribute to civic education as well as 
worthy use of leisure time. 

Worthy Use. of Leisure. — Much 
leisure-time pleasure may come 
through color training. It will give 


the ability to appreciate the products 
of artists. 

The school pageant or puppet play 
contributes toward the appreciation 
of good things that may be worthily 
enjoyed during leisure time. The 
study of the art of bookmaking and 
constructing books and booklets as 
well as the reading of good books is 
of much value. 

Ethical Character.— The making 
of a color chart is the best way to 
obtain color knowledge. 

“Color is not only an important 
factor in art education, but has an 
influence on the development of char- 
acter. An ability to use color har- 
moniously may mean the difference 
between restlessness and repose, be- 
tween the commonplace and_ the 
pleasure giving. 

“Attractive costumes have an in- 
fluence upon the development of 
character. 

“For most children, the final re- 
sult aimed at should be the cultiva- 
tion of aesthetic appreciation rather 
than artistic creation of a high order. 
Training of hand and eye must re- 
sult in cultivation of mind and heart. 

“A few will become artists and 
art critics, the great majority should 
become lovers of art.” 

a7 
Harbor People 
(Continued from page twenty-six) 
trough. In a minute the greedy yel- 
low bill gobbled it up. 

The chickens were walking about 
in a run about as big as the top of a 
teacher’s desk. After breakfast the 
woman fixed some food for them. 
She made a doughy-looking substance 
and laid it on the deck floor to cut up. 

As she cut the stuff ‘into pieces, 
the chickens would hop from their 
run up to the deck and steal bites. 
The woman would push thenr away 
none too gently and go on cutting. 
When she finally threw it into the 
run, the chickens pecked it up in less 
than a minute. Then their mistress 
shoved them into a coop and put it 
back out of the way for the day. 

Just then some one on our ship 
threw a bottle into the water. At 
once the junk people dropped every- 
thing else to chase that one little 
bottle before the current carried it 
beyond their reach. 
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Teaching in the Rural Schools 


HERE IS A prevailing idea 

among teachers that it is a 

reflection on their ability or 
ambition to teach or to remain for 
any length of time in a rural school. 
A vast number of teachers seem to 
have the idea that they must either 
get into a larger school or out of the 
profession. This idea possibly has 
merit under existing conditions, for, 
as a rule, the larger schools offer the 
teacher larger social, professional, 
and financial advantages. 

[ feel that this idea should and 
could be changed. We need a group 
of teachers prepared from both a pro- 
fessional and temperamental stand- 
point to teach in our rural and village 
schools. It requires a high general 
ability to be a successful teacher in 
any system, but a rural teacher re- 
quires certain fundamental traits not 
essential to a city teacher. 

In the rural schools where the 
population is more or less stationary 
the teacher, after trial, should be a 
permanent fixture of the community 
life. We seem to get our mail in a 
very satisfactory manner by using the 
same R.F.D. man year after year. 
Why change the teachers in our 
schools every year? No teacher can 
go into a community and touch the 
lives of her pupils for a few hours a 
day five days a week, for twenty- 
eight to thirty-six weeks a year, and 
make any fundamental contribution 
toward the advancement of society. 

There is a responsibility resting on 
the boards of education and the 
superintendents to select for each 
school and community the teachers 
who. are best fitted to handle the 
problems peculiar to each situation. 
Then see that such financial arrange- 
ments are made that will enable the 
teacher to live in her community and 
work there for twelve months each 
year, drawing compensation for each 
month. The teacher must live in, 
and be an integral part of, the com- 
munity she serves before she will be 
a potent factor in the general up- 
ward development of society. The 
actual five, six, or seven hours’ 
schoolroom contact the teacher has 
with her pupils is the least important 
of her contribution to her community. 

A church that is a vibrant force in 
the life of its people has a pastor 
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Walter Hill 
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who does most of his work at other 
times than the eleven o’clock preach- 
ing hour on Sunday morning. So it 
should be with a school. We must 
have teachers who are able and will- 
ing to make a positive contribution 
to the sum total of their community 
life if the school is to be a vital factor 
in developing the national fiber. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
the children in our schools need to be 
taught certain definite tangible fun- 
damentals of factual information. But 
the teacher who can train her charges 
to reason logically, to search honestly 
and intelligently for the truth, to 
loathe poverty and preventable dis- 
ease has done more for her pupils and 
society than has the teacher who 
merely teaches that two and two 
make four. 

“An education is the process of 
adjusting individuals and groups to 
the total environment in which they 
find themselves.” (Dr. Thomas 
Alexander.) In order to conduct her 
school along the lines demanded of 
this definition of education, the teach- 
er should have a home in the com- 
munity where she works. She should 
be able to render immediate and 
practical assistance to the members 
of her community both adult and 
children in the ever rising perplexing 
problems that confront them daily. 

The teacher in the rural school has 
a heavy responsibility towards the 
recreational and reading life of her 
community. Every rural school 
should, and certainly can, have a li- 
brary devoted to the needs of the 
specific locality—magazines, govern- 
ment bulletins, new information on 
farming conditions — information 
concerning the home, planting, fur- 
ishing, cooking, etc. Any teacher 
who wished, and had the tenure of 
office suggested earlier, could easily 
build a collection of printed matter 
that would be of daily use in her 
community. Through this agency 
coupled with similar well-laid plans, 
‘life in the community would be 
noticeably improved. Soon the pupils 


of the school would select farming as 
their occupation because they wanted 
to do so rather than as a last resort 
because they could not find anything 
else to do. 

A school, regardless of building, 
supplies, or location, is just what the 
teacher makes it, nothing more nor 
less. If we want better schools, we 
must have better teachers. That 
does not mean that we will need a 
wholesale importation of new teach- 
ers. When teachers are placed where 
they are scientifically trained to do a 
job, and when they give time and 
freedom to this job, their accomplish- 
ments will be remarkable. 

Let us teach our people how to live 
as well as how to make a living. As 
far as you are personally concerned, 
it will not be a matter of great con- 
cern whether you teach in Perkins 
Corner School or the Metropolitan 
High School. But it will matter to 
society whether you teach your 
charges true fundamental values or 
merely allow them to “grow up.” 

The vast majority of rural chil- 
dren are not getting adequate train- 
ing along the lines of positive funda- 
mentals that will tend to fit them for 
the life experiences they are most 
likely to meet. 

We should have a greater number 
of men teachers in our rural schools 
—married men who are rearing their 
children in the communities, whose 
children will go to the school where 
he teaches. 

We can have rural schools that will 
offer their constituents the real 
“meat” of life, if we will approach 
the matter in a scientific light, and 
see that the first consideration is a 
teacher who is suited to the part, 
trained for the work, given suitable 
living arrangements over a_ long 
period of years—a teacher who will 
grow into the life of her people. 

The taxpayer’s money is hard to 
get. It is often, with the small prop- 
erty owner, the result of sacrifice. 
When we take this inoney for serv- 
ices rendered, we should be able to 
feel in a substantial way that we 
have given the social structure some- 
thing of a positive nature in return. 
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Make Tennessee Musical 


4A man should hear a little music, read a 
little poetry, and see a fine picture every 
day of his life, in order that the worldly 
cares may not obliterate the sense of the 
beautiful which God has implanted in the 
human soul.—GorTHE. 

HE GREATEST undeveloped 

resources in America today are 

not found in minerals or ma- 
terial production but in the unde- 
veloped potentialities of the souls of 
men which find opportunity for ex- 
pression through the culture of the 
race, through the flowering of the 
soul in art, music, drama, and litera- 
ture. Of these potentialities perhaps 
music offers to the youth of our 
public schools the greatest opportu- 
nity for a jo:ful expression. 

What should be our aims in public 
school music? Perhaps they may be 
clarified a bit by stating two functions 
that must have a place in the wide 
array of experiences that constitute 
the whole of one’s education: (1) we 
must give instruction in definite 
knowledges and skills; (2) we must 
give guidance in proper develop- 
mental experiences. The first effort 
is designed to help man to command 
and improve his world, to take com- 
mand of the material forces and 
shape them so as to make a better 
world in which to live, to turn the 
discoveries of science through inven- 
tion to the benefit of mankind. The 
second is concerned with helping him 
to command and improve himself, 
and is directed toward subjective 
culture. 

Our first aim in helping man to 
command and improve his world has 
already given us the power, if rightly 
used, to distribute widely those bene- 
fits which will lift much of the neces- 
sity of drudgery from the back of 
man, and thus leave a larger time in 
which he may learn to develop his 
own possibilities. 

Now the arts, particularly music, 
exist to give us experiences that are 
spiritually developmental. That is 
their sole and ultimate value to hu- 
manity. Education in music should 
seek to bring this experience of 
beauty, as wrought into music, to our 
children. There must, of course, be 
instruction in knowledges and skills; 
but music education loses its soul if 
it focuses its effort wholly upon those 
externals. It is a case of “seek ye 


‘work if necessary. 


A. D. McCAMPBELL 
President 
Tennessee Band and Orchestra Directors 

Association 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” The striv- 
ing for knowledge and skill should 
find its inspiration and be guided in 
its direction by a warm and reward- 
ing firsthand experience. 

Instrumental music in the schools 
of Tennessee has been sadly neglect- 
ed, and the Tennessee Band and Or- 
chestra Directors Association hope 
that they may create an interest in the 
work, so it may be brought up to the 
standard of work being done in the 
schools of other states. If this is 
to be accomplished, we must have the 
full support and cooperation of every 
school board and superintendent. 

This work has suffered because 
Tennessee schools in the past have 
too often been the victim of band 
racketeers. A salesman comes to 
your community, organizes a band, 
and sells a lot of expensive instru- 
ments ; after a few weeks of instruc- 
tion, the salesman moves to greener 
pastures, leaving the community with 
the instruments, but no one to in- 
struct the band. This is a sad situa- 
tion, and I realize why schools are 
not very enthusiastic about the work. 
Our purpose is to protect the schools 
from such racketeers. Every school 
should secure from our state teachers 
colleges a competent teacher who is 
prepared to handle band and orches- 
tra work as well as some academic 
This would give 
every child an opportunity to take the 
work free of charge, for almost in- 
variably the best talent will be found 
among children who are not financial- 
ly able to pay for instruction. 

Every child is like a_ seething 
dynamo, and this surplus energy 
must be used in some manner. It is 
the parents’ duty to supply some 
wholesome recreation to absorb this 
surplus energy, for if left to the child, 
it will not likely be consumed along 
character-building lines. 

A few years ago I did some re- 
search work at the Missouri reforma- 
tory for the department of sociology 
at the university. To my knowledge, 





only two boys ever entered the re- 
formatory with previous musical 
training. The inmates who were for- 
tunate enough to be assigned to the 
band received instruction on several 
instruments as well as a course in 
harmony and arranging. Of the 147 
band boys who went home on parole, 
only five, about four per cent, went 
back to the old life. On the other 
hand, statistics show that sixty-eight 
per cent of the reformatory gradu- 
ates continue in the old life and even- 
tually end in the penitentiary. There 
is a vast difference between four and 
sixty-eight per cent, and if those 147 
boys had had an opportunity to play 
in a band or orchestra during their 
formative period, I do not believe any 
of them would have been sent to the 
reformatory. 

In St. Louis I conducted a series of 
free bands, and over 2,000 children 
took advantage of this opportunity. 
These children came from the lower 
half of the social ladder. I checked 
with the police department and found 
that not one of them was ever in 
police court, even though other mem- 
bers of their families were often in 
serious trouble. 

Charles Adams, in Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine, says: “From a stand- 
point of pleasure and relaxation, too 
much cannot be said in favor of en- 
couraging boys and girls to perform 
on some kind of musical instrument. 
| have never met a wind instrumen- 
talist afflicted with stomach, lung, or 
throat trouble, except those who had 
been grossly negligent generally.” 
These are pertinent facts for parents 
and teachers to consider. 

In closing, I want to leave this 
thought: Let your children learn to 
play, not for professional purposes, 
but to bring light into their own lives 
and into the lives of their friends. 
Care will come soon enough, but 
music will help them withstand it. 
Give the children music for the light 
and beauty it will bring them, and 
do not deny them lessons because you 
think they are not talented. That is 
an injustice to them. Every child is 
born with a feeling for music; yes, 
and a talent for it, too, that should 
be cultivated. 
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CITY of KNOXVILLE | | 


TENNESSEE 





W.W. Mavarr, Vavyor 


To our guests during the annual meeting of the East Tennessee Education 
Association, the City of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and 


welcome. 


We always feel honored in entertaining the teachers of East Tennessee 
and want you to enjoy all the pleasures and attractions that we can offer, 
both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Norris Dam and Lake. 

Dr. Harry Clark, Superintendent of City Schools, extends an invitation 
to you to visit any of our schools you may be interested in. We are justly 





twelve for colored children. Our Senior High School, the Vocational Tech- 
nical High School, two Junior-Senior High Schools, three Junior High Schools, 
five Platoon Schools and twenty Elementary Schools are open for your in- 


Information in connection with any of these schools may be se- 


proud of our system which includes thirty-two schools for white children and 
spection. 
cured at vour headquarters. 


Plan to spend some additional days in Knoxville—enjoy our splendid 


hotels, visit our model stores and shops, and the many historical spots in and 
around the city. 

You will want to drive through the newest and most popular of the National 
Parks which is so accessible to Knoxville, and view the marvelous beauties 
of the mountains from splendid highways leading to the highest point to be 
reached by motor in eastern America. 

We are happy to be your hosts and hope you will be our guests during 
your annual meeting for many years to come. 

Very cordially, 


W. W. MYNATT. Vavor. 
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Program—Eastern Section, Tennessee Education 
Association, Knoxville, October 27, 28, 29, 1938 


GENERAL SESSIONS Friday, October 28 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium Presiding—V 1CE-PRESIDENT W. H. TARwaATER, Knoxville 
Platform guests—newly-elected departmental officers. 





Thursday, October 27 7:15—Invocation—Rev. Walter A. Smith, pastor, Trinity 
Presiding—PRESIDENT Ross ROBINSON, Kingsport Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Platform guests—officials of parent-teachers associations 7:20—All East Tennessee High School Concert Band—Con- 
and members of boards of education. ductor—Dr. Frank Simon, former cornet soloist with 
7:00—A cappella choir, Carson-Newman College—Luther Car- Sousa, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ter, director. 8 :20—“Music in a Changing Civilization’—Dr. Osbourne Mc- 
7 :20—Invocation—Rev. B. B. Lavender, pastor, Graystone Conathy, former professor of music in Northwestern 
Presbyterian Church, University, author of the adopted music series in Ten- 
7:25—Appointment of committees, nomination of officers for nessee, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
1938-39, and other business. 8 :40—‘“Education and Character’—Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, 
7:50—Words of greeting to the guests and teachers—President dean, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
Ross Robinson, superintendent, Kingsport schools. 9 :20-— Adjournment. 
8 :00—Response—Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president of the Ten- 
pai Conference of Parents and Teachers, Arlington. Saturday, October 29 
8:10—Motion Picture Lecture—“Jungles Calling”—Pick of Presiding—PRESIDENT Ross Rosinson, Kingsport 
500,000 feet of hitherto unshown Martin Johnson Films— 9:15—Central High School Band, Knox County—Fred De- 
Mrs. Osa Johnson, explorer with her husband, the late Robertis, conductor. 
Martin Johnson, for over twenty years in the jungles of 9 :40—Reports— 
Africa, Borneo, and the Cannibal Islands—Waldorf- Treasurer. 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Committees. 
10 :00—Adjournment. — 10 :10—“The Schools Face a Crisis’—Dr. A. D. Holt, secretary- 
Friday, October 28 treasurer, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville. 
Presiding—PRESIDENT Ross Rostnson, Kingsport 10 :30—“Frontiers of Medicine’—Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
Platform guests—county and city superintendents. The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
10 :45—Maryville College Choir—Ralph Colbert, conductor. Chicago. 


(Dr. Fishbein will take fifteen minutes following address 
for answering questions from audience.) 
:40—Report of the election committee, induction of officers 


11:00—A word of greeting—Halbert Harvill, state commissioner 
of education, Nashville. 
11:10—“The Development of a School Program for Occupational 11 


Adjustment”—Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent, > for 1938-39. 
Baltimore schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 11 :50—Adjournment.  _ 
11:35—“The Formation of the Citizen’—Dr. William F. Russell, (Home-coming football game—Shields-Watkins Field— 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, New Tennessee vs. L. S. U. Half prices—$1.50 for west 
York City. end seats, $1.25 for east end seats—for teachers who 
12 :00—Adjournment for luncheons. bring their E. T. E. A. membership card.) 





TO KNOXVILLE ADVERTISERS 











City of Knoxville teachers appreciate your pur- 
chases of space in the E. T. E. A. Convention issue of 


° 
é 
e 
? 
: 
> The Tennessee Teacher. 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Our ‘Teachers -League representatives will call on 


you next year. 


Thanks again. 


CITY TEACHERS LEAGUE 


JosEPHINE Brown, President 
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Convention Speakers 


* MRS. HELEN JUDY BOND, professor of household arts, Columbia University: 
president of the American Home Economics Association; member of the faculty of Ad- 
vanced School of Education, Columbia University; head of the Department of Household 
Arts and Science, Columbia University; member of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education: member of the A.A.A.S.; member of the American Home Economics 
Association; member of the Board of Charity Organization Society, New York City, and 
other distinguished groups; author of ‘*Trends and Needs in Home Management.” 


% DR. MABEL F. ALSTETTER, professor of elementary education, Miami University. 
Oxford, Ohio. 


* DR. C. L. BROWNELL, associate professor of physical education, Teachers College. fF 
“4 ‘ ar js ri . i hs » P : ° ‘s E 
Columbia University: assistant state supervisor of health and physical education, Con- ke 
necticut, 1921-23; state supervisor of health and physical education, Ohio, 1927-29: f 


author of various books on health and physical education; a forceful speaker and out- : 


standing leader in his field. 


* JENNIE WAHLERT, president of the National Association for Childhood Education 
and principal of the elementary school, Jackson, St. Louis, Missouri; formerly primary 
supervisor of St. Louis public schools; author of ‘My First Writing Book,” ‘My Second 
Writing Book”; co-author of ‘‘Wahlert-Hahn Third Reader,” ‘Children Near and Far,” 
“Child Development Readers.” 





Dr. C. L. BRowNELL 





“We Invite You in” TODD & ARMISTEAD 


Niballs - Jewe/es: 1o¥ ‘eceemil se 5- Store 


Market anv CLINCH KNoxvitie, TENN. 
428 GAY STREET fo 
Dial 2-2131 



































Teachers KERN’S 


H elcome to Our New Store 
Operated by 
| 


All Wool Suits and Overcoats 
BROWN-GREER & CO., INC. 


$4 500 Manufacturers of | 
BREAD, CAKES 
GLEN-MORE CLOTHES | 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


22 East Market Square | 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
































TENNESSEE OFFICE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


DRINK DR. PEPPER OFFICE EQUIPMENT re Vani: Seal 


At 10, 2 and 4 O’clock 203 W. Clinch KyNoxvitir. TENN, a 
(Back of Farragut Hotel) ILE CREAM 


Enjoy Your Visit at the 
Convention and 
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Eastern Section, |.E.A. 


*# DR. C. C. GULLETTE, professor of methods and romance languages, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; contributor of various articles to the ‘‘Modern Language Journal,” 
and other important publications; authority on general curriculum problems; co-author 
of *‘Le Roi des Montagnes.”’ 


* DR. FRANK SIMON, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; organizer and director of 
Armco Band; formerly cornet soloist with John Philip Sousa; one of America’s best-known 
cornet soloists. 





Dr. C. C. GuLLETTE 


* R. T. HARBO, administrative assistant, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, 
D. C.; former superintendent of schools, Buffalo, North Dakota; for tive years president 
of the Cass County School League, Fargo, North Dakota. 


* DR. OLIVE WHILDEN, supervisor of special education administration, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 


* DR. JOHN POMFRET, professor of history and dean of Senior College and Graduate 
School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

















THE BANK £: /: INDIVIDUAL 











SAVINGS AT 214%—SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
“PERSONAL” CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
“POPULAR” CHECKING ACCOUNTS 

LOANS $100 TO $10,000—TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
5% FHA LOANS 


Morris Plan Bank 


- OF KNOXVILLE - 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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% LOUISE HENDERSON, president of the National Association of School Secretaries. * 
Cassidy School, Philadelphia; member of the Legislative Committee, Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association, 1936-37; member of United Committee Working for the Restoration of 
Salaries, 1935-36; member of Reorganization Committee, Philadelphia Teachers Asso- ; 


ciation, 1936-37. = 
* A. J. LAWRENCE, head of the Department of Business Education, head of the De- é 


partment of Secretarial Training, and associate professor of Commerce and Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; editor of Modern Business Education; member of the 
Board of National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions; chairman 
of the Curriculum Committee on Business Education for the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 





Louise HENDERSON 


TURNER DOUGLASS 











pe DRUG SHOPPE 
605 Market Street 
and Knoxville,{Tennessee 
DRINKS S TO be ES “The Shoppe of Lovely Clothes~ 





Teachers .. . 

You are invited to come in and open 
an account with us. Our terms are 
the same as in the larger stores— a. 
thirty and sixty days. e 








CENTRAL HOTEL 


LOUIS STEAK HOUSE 
L. A. Curonis, Vanager 
FAMOUS FOR ITS STEAKS 
806 South Gay Street Phone 2-9167 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Gay and Depet Near Southern Station 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Single, $1.00; Double, $1.50 


We Want the Teachers to Stop with Us 


We have beautiful fall and winter 
hats, dresses, sportswear, blouses, 
suits, coats, and formal dresses and 
wraps. Our prices are low for the 
exquisite materials and styles we 
carry. 





























pA ARR AT ORR A OO AED AE 


HOE 
FARRACGUT 


| FARRAGUT OPERATING CO., Props. 
Direction ROBERT R. MEYER 


300 Rooms Each with Individual 
Bath. Radio, and Electric 
Ceiling Fans 





"or 


| MODERN EUROPEAN 
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* DR. LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, dean Theological Seminary, Drew University, Madi- 
son, New Jersey; president Northwestern University, 1919-20; president of the Religious 
Education Council of Canada, 1929-30; author of a number of books on religious sub- 
jects; for many years a constant visitor to Great Britain, where he has occupied outstand- 
ing pulpits; a speaker of distinguished ability. 


*x DR. CARLETON PRESTON, assistant professor of science teaching, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


* DR. L. FRAZER BANKS, assistant superintendent of Birmingham schools and secre- 
tary of Curriculum Commission, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


* MRS. OSA JOHNSON, explorer and motion picture lecturer, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. For twenty-seven years she and her husband, the late Martin Johnson, 
were inseparably associated as explorers in the jungles of Africa, Borneo, Australia, and 
the South Sea Islands. During these explorations they had many hairbreadth escapes 
from cannibals and wild beasts and made their motion picture films with the children of 
the world in mind. The lecture, “Jungles Calling,” is the pick of five hundred thousand 
feet of hitherto unshown Martin Johnson movies and is one of the outstanding attractions 
of the season. 


* BERNIE H. MOORE, football coach, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


* CHARLES H. GREER, expert in demonstration work in public school music, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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x 
* DELIA KIBBE, state elementary supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin; expert in the field 
of reading; teacher in the University of Wisconsin summer of 1938. 
* HAMDEN L. FORKNER, associate professor of education, head of the Department 
of Commercial Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
* J. D. FENN, head of the Department of Business Education, George Peabody Colles: 
for Teachers, Nashville. 
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% DR. ULLIN W. LEAVELL, professor of education, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville; dean of the Department of Education, North China Baptist College, Shantung, China, 
1923-28; traveler in Japan, China, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, France, and England. 


* RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF, assistant professor, Library School, George Peabody 
College, Nashville. 


% DR. MILDRED J. WIESE, specialist in Curriculum Building, WPA Education Proj- 


ects, Washington, D. C.; formerly state supervisor of adult education for California. 


% MISS MARGARET LESSER was born in Montana, and, moving to Seattle before she 
was three, got off to a flying start in an active life. She majored in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, working on the college paper in all its phases. Not content with = px. Unuw W. Leave 
this comparative idleness, she also edited the yearbook, **Tyee,” and worked on the Uni- 
versity Herald, the neighborhood paper. Pausing only a moment to graduate, she went 
to work for the Seattle Post Intelligencer, specializing in children’s pages. A shake-up in 
the management sent her speeding after another job. This one was again with children’s 
book pages, on the Seattle Times. Her job included promotion of children’s reading mat- 
ter, picnics, contests, and parades. As the only woman reporter on the Times, she was 
kept very busy. A bank robbery, a wild ride through Seattle with Prince Nicholas of 
Roumania, photographs taken with Queen Marie and Schumann-Heink (though not with 
both at once), and interviews with prisoners in the jailhouse were but incidental items 
in the busy-bee atmosphere of her early career. After a trip to Europe and another year 
on the Times, she bent her gaze upon the East. In New York she turned her back on 
newspaper work and was fortunate enough to be hired by May Massee, then editor of 
the Doubleday children’s books. For three years she handled junior books promotion 
and went from there to a new job, assisting Helen Ferris in the Junior Literary Guild. 
In September, 1934, she left the Junior Guild to become children’s book editor for Double- 
day Doran where she works with such authors as Caroline Dale Snedeker, Howard Pease, 
Rose B. Knox, Julian Meade, John J. Floherty, Gertrude Mallette, Ingri & Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire, Rhea Wells, and many others. Miss Marcaret Lesser 
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* DR. OSBOURNE McCONATHY, supervisor of music, Louisville Public Schools, 
1893-1903, and Chelsea, Massachusetts, 1903-30; professor of music methods and director 
of the Department of Public School and Community Music, Northwestern University, 
1913-25; editor of public school music publications; superintendent of the Eastern Sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Normal Methods, Boston, 1909: co-author of a number 


of books on music. 


% LUCY S. MORGAN, general secretary, Hartford Tuberculosis Association and Public 
Health Society, Hartford, Connecticut. 


*% JAMES MITCHELL, Francis Parker School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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* DR. ROBERT RANKIN, professor of political science, Duke University, Durham; 
for several years acting dean of the Graduate School of Duke University; past-president 
of the Southern Political Science Association; contributor to political science publications. 


* DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN, editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago; formerly associated with the medical departments of the University of Chicago 
and the University of Illinois; contributor to Pictorial Review, American Mercury, Saturday 
Evening Post; decorated Knight Commander of the Order of the Crown (Italy); fellow of 
the American Medical Association; author of numbers of books on medical subjects and a 
speaker of outstanding ability. 


* DR. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, dean of Teachers College, Columbia*University; member 
China Education Commission, 1921-22; chairman American Delegation World Federation 
of Education Associations, 1925-27; chairman American Council on*Education, 1933-35; au- 
thor of various works on history, education, and other subjects. 


* DR. REID DAVIS, professor of biology, Union University, Jackson. 


* DR. W. L. MISER, professor of mathematics, Vanderbilt University; member American 
Mathematical Association, and A.A.A.S.; co-author of ‘College Algebra,’’? 1928." . - 
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Would You Not, Too, Be Pleased to Have the 
Provident Bear a Large Share of That Extra Expense? 


Typical of the protection service given under the Provident Group Plan 
sponsored by the Tennessee Teachers Association is the case of a Tennessee 
teacher who recently met with a severe accident. 


A serious fracture, caused by a fall while she was roller skating at summer 
school, has already cost her $275.00, she writes. The Provident has paid 
her over ten times as much money as her yearly premium cost her for this 


Provident plan: 


If It Had Been YOU Who Faced Such 
Staggering Bills from an Accident!!! 


We are pleased to reproduce here 
a portion of this teacher’s unso- 
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already cost me $275.00 and I 
am more than delighted that I 
have — to help meet 
the bills. 
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* CARL SANDBURG, writer and poet of international prominence, Harbert, Michigan; 
winner of various fellowships and prizes for poetry; lecturer, University of Hawaii, 1934; 
author of “Chicago Poems,’”’ “Corn Huskers,” ‘“The Chicago Race Riots,’ “Abraham 
Lincoln—the Prairie Years,” and various other works; a highly entertaining lecturer. 


* ELISE RUFFINI, professor of fine arts, Teachers College, Columbfa University; trained 
in both Europe and the United States; student in Paris under L’Hote and other artists of 
equal renown; for a number of years conductor of summer art tours and classes in Europe, 
for students carrying credit in Columbia University. 
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#% ROBERT W. SELVIDGE, professor of industrial education and chairman of Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, University of Missouri, Columbia; vice-president of Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, fellow of A.A.A.S.; author of a number of books on vocational 
and industrial arts. 


#% DR. H. A. WEBB, professor of teaching science and chemistry and chairman of Division 
of Science and Mathematics, George Peabody College, Nashville; fellow A.A.A.S.; author 
of “Quantitative Analysis of General Science,” “Early Steps in Science,” and other works. 


* DR. FRANK A. STAPLES, National Recreational Association, New York City. 


% DOROTHY PARK LATTA, director of League Service Bureau and Publications for 
Classical Teachers, New York City; instructor in classics, Washington Square College of 
New University; league’s chairman of Committee on State Conferences; student for a 
year at the American Academy in Rome. 
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Dr. Graves H. 
‘THOMPSON 





iDr. Davin E. WEGLEIN 





* DR. GRAVES H. THOMPSON, professor of Greek and Latin, Cumberland University; 
member of the American Philological Association and the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South; vice-president of the Tennessee Philological Association; exten- 
sive traveler in European countries including Greece and Turkey. 


*% FRANKLIN M. RECK, editor of The American Boy, Detroit, Michigan; author of 
“Sergeant Pinky,” “Automobiles from Start to Finish,” and contributor of articles to 
magazines. 


*% DR. DAVID E. WEGLEIN, superintendent of Baltimore schools, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; associate professor of education in Johns Hopkins University; member of the prob- 
lems and plans commission of the American Council of Education, 1930-35; member of 
the national advisory commission of the National Youth Administration, 1935; fellow 
A.A.A.S.; author of “Correlation of Abilities of High School Pupils,” 1916. 


* DR.“CHARLES J. PIEPER, professor of education, New York University; member 
of National Association for Research in Science Teaching; author of “‘“Everyday Problems 
in Science” and “‘Everyday Problems in Biology”; editor of Science Education. 
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Program—Middle Section, Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville, October 27, 28, 29, 1938 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
War Memorial Building 


“Our Heritage—What Shall We Do with 
Thursday Evening, October 27 


Presiding—Daty TuHompson, President 


7 :45—Music—Nashville city schools. 
8 :00—Invocation—Dr. Howard I. Kerr, Hillsboro Presbyterian 
Church, 
Announcements. 
8:10—Address of the president. 
8:30—Address—Mr. Q. M. Smith, president, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 
8 :50—Address—“Europe Uncensored”— Mr. Ben Ames, F. R. 
G. C., London. 
Nomination of officers. 
Platform guests—state, city, and county supervisors of 
instruction and council members, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 


Theme: Itr” 


Friday Morning, October 28 


Presiding—-DaLty THompson, President 


10 :15—Music—Leon Cole. 
10 :30—Invocation. 
10 :35—Address—Miss Lucy Gage. 


11 :05—Music—Leon Cole. 
11 :15—-Address—Jesse Stuart. 
Platform guests—county and city superintendents. 


Friday Evening, October 28 
Presiding—Daty Tuompson, President 
:-45—Music—Leon Cole. 
:00—Address—Dr. Allen A. Stockdale. 
:00—Music—Fireside Singers under direction of John Lewis. 


Platform guests—state and local officials, parent-teach- 
ers association. 


Sos! 


Saturday Morning, October 29 
Presiding—Daty TuHompson, President 


10 :00—Music. 
10 :20—Address—Mr. Halbert Harvill, commissioner of education, 

State of Tennessee. 
:50—Address—John Temple Graves II. 

Report of committees. 

Adjournment. 
Platform guests—executive committee and state depart- 
ment of education. 

The Austin Peay Normal School Alumni Association is having 
a luncheon on Friday, October 28, at 12:15 in the Jackson Room 
ot the Andrew Jackson Hotel. Tickets will be on sale in the 
lobby of the Memorial Auditorium. 


1€ 


Convention Speakers, Middle Section, T.E.A. 


* BEN AMES, small and alert, has been roving around Europe for the past seven years, 
picking up news of international import and conscientiously attempting to uncover from 
the mass of propaganda the true facts of recent armed conflicts. He was at Addis Ababa 
when the great lines of Italian troops entered the Ethiopian capital to take it in the name 
of Italy. When the skirmishes were over, he and the small army of fellow correspondents 
moved over to Spain where, he said, it was easier to find a battle. He has visited the far 
corners of the world. He has doubled Cape Horn in a Swedish windjammer, raced across 
the Atlantic three times in small yachts, dug for treasure on Cocos Island. He has been 
from Albania to Alaska, from the North Sea to the South Seas. He has dined with royalty 
and with island chieftains. His magazine articles have been translated and published in 
seven foreign languages. As a speaker, he has in one season captivated audiences through- 
His accounts of his experiences are graphic and authentic. Although still 
in his early thirties, he has made a brilliant record in the past seven years in Europe and 
Africa as a special correspondent for various news syndicates. As staff correspondent for 
the United Press in Ethiopia, his signed articles appeared daily in 1,400 newspapers in 
all parts of the world. He arranged the broadcasts that were made by the Columbia 
He was featured four times in “The March 
“Europe Uncensored” is the subject of the lecture in which the foreign cor- 


out America. 


Broadcasting System from Addis Ababa. 
of Time.” 





Ben Ames 


respondent will bring an uncensored picture of Europe and incidents which never passed 


censors in the war zones and in the dictator-directed districts of strife-torn countries. 
From spies to foreign offices, he has covered the hot spots of Europe and his lecture tells of 
conditions where the heavy curtain of official censorship is drawn. 
correspondents, incidentally, who interviewed Hitler during the past summer. 


* JOHN C. CALDWELL, educational assistant, Tennessee Department of Conservation, 
in charge of field work. Born in Futsing, Fukien Province, China. 
life in China, getting high school education at Shanghai American School. While in China 
wrote “South China Birds,” leading bird book of China. 
and spent two years in Alaska. Came to Tennessee in 1931—entered Vanderbilt—college 
education at Vanderbilt and Cornell University School of Agriculture. 
tion, Tennessee Game and Fish Commission, 1935-36; editor Tennessee Wildlife Magazine: 
field secretary, Tennessee Wildlife Federation, 1936-37; educational assistant in charge of 
field work since Department of Conservation was organized. Married in 1935. 
three years has traveled 110,000 miles in Tennessee in the interests of conservation. Made 


600 addresses, sometimes as many as 60 in one month. 


Also lived in Philippine Islands, 


He is one of the few 


Lived most of early 


Director of educa- 


In last 





Joun C. CaLpweELL 
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Da. F.C. 


CHRISTOFFERSON 





Joun Tampre Graves, I 


* DR. H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON is head of the Department of Mathematics Education 
and director of Secondary Education at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. This year he is 
serving as president of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. This council 
publishes the Mathematics Teacher and periodic monographs. He is an author of dis- 
tinction. His “Geometry Professionalized for Teachers” and numerous magazine articles 
have attracted much favorable comment. 


% JOHN P. FERRIS, director of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s Department of Agri- 
cultural Industries, became associated with the Authority on August 1, 1933. His first 
work with the Authority was that of surveying the possibilities of the region for the de- 
velopment of local industries related to agriculture. Following the resignation of Mr. 
W.R. Woolrich in the fall of 1936, he was made director of the department. He came to 
the Authority from public service in the state of Wisconsin. During 1932 and 1933, he 
had served with the State Executive Council, first as secretary to the Committee on Busi- 
ness Economics, studying the possibilities of localized industries in that state, the use of 
resources, and the co-ordination of technical and economic research activities with in- 
dustrial needs. Later he was secretary of the Land Use Committee, dealing with the co- 
ordination of state agencies in land use planning. Prior to his experience in the public 
service, he spent fifteen years with the Oilgear Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as assistant 
chief engineer and then as chief engineer. Two breaks in this long term of service occurred 
when he spent 18 months in the U. S. Army during the World War, 12 of which were spent 
on the drafting and design of large guns for the Ordnance Headquarters, A. E. F., and one 
year in attendance at the University of Wisconsin in 1920-21. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and also of Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering 
fraternity. He attended both Swathmore College and the University of Wisconsin. 


#% MISS LUCY GAGE, B.S., Columbia University, professor of elementary education, 
West State Teachers College, Michigan, 1907-20; Peabody College, 1920; Summers lecturer, 
Cincinnati, 1928-30; contributing editor to ‘“‘Childhood Education.” Assistant school 
survey, Nashville, Tennessee, 1930; N. E. A., Department of Superintendence, Council 
Primary Education (president, 1925-28); Association for Childhood Education; Progressive 
Education Association, advisory board, 1930-31. 


* DR. ANNA M. BOWIE, school physician at Peabody College, 1925-38; instructor in 
gynecology at Vanderbilt Medical School; graduate of Peabody, Vanderbilt, and Uni- 
versity of Texas. She has taught English at Blue Mountain College, Mississippi, biology 
at Montevallo, and pathology at the University of Texas. 


* JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, II, lecturer, editor, author; born, Rome, Georgia, 1892; 
son of John Temple and Anne C. Graves; graduate Horace Mann School, N. Y., 1910; 
Litt.B., Princeton University, 1915; LL.B., George Washington University, 1920; D.C.L., 
University of South, 1935; editorial staff of New York Journal, 1912-13; Second Lieutenant, 
Forty-Ninth Heavy Artillery U. S. A. in France, 1918-19; assistant to Edward N. Hurley 
on American Peace Commission, Paris, 1919; economist Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1919-25; editor of Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, 1925-26; editorial staff of Bir- 
mingham Age Herald since September, 1929. Admitted to bar in Washington, D. C., 1920. 
Author of ‘Two Bubbles,” “‘The Shaft in the Sky,” ‘The Book of Alabama and the South,” 
“Tonight in the South,” also essays, economic reviews, short stories, and poems. Middle 
Atlantic States tennis championship, 1924. 
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% DR. SIDNEY BARTLETT HALL is state superintendent of Virginia.” He holds the 
B.A. degree from William and Mary, the M.A. degree from the University of Virginia, and 
the doctorate from Harvard. As teacher of rural schools, high school principal, state 
supervisor of high schools, professor of secondary education at George Peabody College. 
and as state superintendent of the schools of Virginia, he has obtained a fine experience. 
Under his direction Virginia has undertaken successfully a program of curriculum revision 
that has demanded attention nationally. He is the chairman of the legislative commission 
of the National Education Association and a recognized leader in the program for federal 
aid for education. 


* JOSEPH A. LEEDER comes to Tennessee from Ohio State University, where he has 
been professor of music education since 1927. In his teaching experience he has been a 
teacher of music in Michigan and a supervisor of music in California and Pennsylvania 
before teaching in the University of Alabama and the State Teachers College at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. For five years he has been a judge at the Kentucky state music festival-contest, 
and his services are in demand for lectures and adjudication in all sections of Ohio. He is 
interested in the Appalachian Mountain balladry, and is co-author with Miss Jean Thomas 
of a collection of ballads for school use which will be published by Silver, Burdett and 
Company in January, 1939. He was chairman of the National Music Teacher Education 
Committee from 1935 to 1938 and has appeared on many programs of the Music Educators 
National Conference. His chief interest is in teacher training and he comes to Tennessee 
to speak on the subject of music integration in the schools. 


* MISS MARY E. LEEPER is the executive secretary of the Association for Childhood 
Education. She has served in this capacity for the past eight years. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers lists her as consultant on kindergartens. She is serving, 
also, as consultant for the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educat on 
Association. At a recent meeting of the World Federation of Education Associations she 
was selected as secretary of the kindergarten preschool section. 


* J. H. McLEOD, University of Tennessee. Graduate of Texas A. & M.-College and 
University of Wisconsin. For several years he was engaged in extension animal husbandry 
work in the state of Arkansas. In 1920 he came to Tennessee and joined the Tennessee 
Agricultural Extension Service, first in livestock work and later in farm management. 
More recently he has served as assistant director. 


* ALLEN ARTHUR STOCKDALE, D.D., clergyman. Born: Zanesville, Ohio. Graduate 
of Boston University, School of Theology, with postgraduate work in philosophy and 
sociology. Resident student of Oxford University, England, 1922-23. Has held pastorates 
in Boston, Massachusetts; Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; and Washington, D. C., most 
recently having been in the First Congregational Church in Washington, D. C. During 
his residence in Boston he was chaplain of the Emerson College of Oratory and is at present 
a trustee of Emerson College. During the World War he served for six months in 
France as a Red Cross field director with commission of captain. Was with the Second 
Division near Soissons in July, 1918, at the opening of the big drive. He has been the 
author of many bits of well-known poetry. Was at one time editorial contributor to the 
Peoples Home Journal and the Congregationalist, and is at present editor of the devotional 
magazine called the Reveille. Since November 1, 1937, he has been the head of the Speakers 
Bureau of the National Association of Manufacturers. His residence is 600 West 115 
Street, New York City. He has earned a national reputation as a pastor, a writer of un- 
usual ability, and a speaker of outstanding effectiveness. In Washington he was pastor 
of the so-called “Coolidge Church.” The Executive Committee was anxious to secure an 
inspirational humorist with a message and it is believed that Dr. Stockdale will be a fine 
addition to the program. 





Dr. Stpney BartTLetTT 
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Miss Mary E. Leeper 
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Program—Southeastern Section, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, Chattanooga, 


October 21, 22, 1938 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Chattanooga High School 


Friday, October 21 


8 :30—Departmental group meetings 

11 :00—Nominations and amendments 

11:10—Remarks—Mr. A. D. Holt. 
cation Association. 

11 :15—“*Art, a Neglected Phase of Education”—Mrs. Wanda | 
Wheeler, director of art education, Knoxville schools 


secretary, Tennessee FEdu- 


12 :00—-Lunch—cafeteria or plate service on ground floor. 

1:00—Group meetings. 

3 :00—Courtesies. 

8 :00—Concert—Municipal Auditorium. Conductor—Mrs. Carol 
Pitts, Omaha High School, Omaha, Neb. 

9 :00—Address. 


The above program at the corner of McCallie Avenue and 
Lindsay Street: tickets, twenty-five cents; reserved section 
thirty-five cents. Teachers admitted on membership card. 


Chattanooga High School 


Saturday, October 22 


8 :30—Departmental meetings 

11 :00—Address—Mr. Halbert 
of education. 

11 :10—“Consumer Education’”—Mr. D. E. Montgomery, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

11 :-40—Announcements. 

Election results. 
12 :00—Drawing for prizes. 


Tennessee commissioner 


Harvill, 


Speakers 


1. Ambrose, Miss Margaret, Assistant in Charge Home Demon- 
stration Work, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


2. Ball, Mr. Ernest, Superintendent City Schools, Memphis. 

3. Bell, Mr. Walter, Board of Visual Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

4. Black, Miss Elizabeth, Regional Elementary Supervisor, East 
Tennessee, Johnson City. 

5. Browder, Miss Margaret, Supervisor, State Home Eco- 
nomics, Nashville. 

6. Booker, L. B., Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

7. Caldwell, John C., State Conservation Department, Nashville. 

8. Carpenter, Dr. Louis A., Supervisor Vocational Agriculture, 
Knoxville. 

9. Cox, Mrs. Elizabeth, Director, Consumers Institute of 


Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

10. Crabbe, Ernest H., Southwestern Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

11. Derthick, L. G., High School Visitor for East Tennessee, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City. 

12. Felton, Miss Annie Lou, Specialist in Primary Education. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

13. Greer, Chas. W., Demonstrator, Silver Burdett Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

14. Harris, Miss Jessie, Head, Department of Home Economics, 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Haynes, Dr. Benjamin T., University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


— 
cm 


2) 


Haddock, Miss Clara, Head, Department of Dancing, Pea- 


body College, Nashville. 


Harvill, Halbert, State Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 
Holt, Andy D., Secretary, Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

Lyndon, Miss Marion, Associate Professor Distributive Edu- 
ation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

McDade, Ralph C., Chief Agricultural Aide, TVA, Knox- 
ville 

McReynolds, Hon. S. D., Congressman, Federal Building, 
Chattanooga. 

Metcalf, Dr. Harlan G., Physical Director, Peabody College, 
Nashville 

Montgomery, D. E., Department of Agricultural 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Pitts, Mrs. Carol, Director, Music, Omaha High School, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Smith, Dr. Nellie Angel, State Teachers College, Memphis. 
Taylor, President, Tennessee Home Economics Association, 
Nashville 

Thomas, R. Lee, State Elementary Supervisor, Nashville. 
Vance, R. R., Supervisor State High Schools, Nashville. 
Webb, Dr. H. A., Peabody College, Nashville. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Wanda, Director, Art Education, Knoxville. 
White, Dr. Robert H., State Department of Health, Nashville. 


Adjust- 














See the Exhibit of... 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Fine Maps and Globes 


AT SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Oct. 21, 22 
Oct. 27, 28, 29 
Nov. 3, 4, 5 | 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
This exhibit consists of the map, globe, and 
chart materials you will need to qualify your 
elementary schools for classification. Every- 
thing from the cheapest that is good to the 
best that is made. Convenient terms arranged. | 


The exhibit will be in charge of MOORE 
“The Map Man” of Nashville, Tenn. Box 5. 


* 


SEE THIS DISPLAY! 
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Program—Western Section, Tennessee Education 
Association, Memphis, November 3, 4, 5, 1938 


General Theme for the Convention: “Restoring Our Moral and 
Religious Heritage to Public Education” 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, November 3, 1938 
7:45 P.M. 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Music—Whitehaven Glee Club—Edward Tuggle, conductor; John 
Saffold, tenor ; Roxie Gaulding, accompanist. 
“On the Road to Mandalay” (Oley Speaks)—Mixed Chorus. 
“Tch Liebe Dich” (Grieg-Cain) — Mr. Saffold and Mixed 
Chorus. 
“Deep River” (A Cappella)—arranged by Edward Tuggle— 
Mixed Chorus. 
“The Holy City” (Stephen Adams)—Mr. Saffold and Mixed 


Chorus. 
“Passing By” (Purcell-Tuggle)—(A Cappella) Girls’ Chorus. 
“Gloria” (Mozart)—(from “Twelfth Mass,” sung in Latin). 


Invocation. 

Address—Halbert Harvill, commissioner of education 

Address—“An American Challenge to Education’—J. E. Butter- 
worth, director, Graduate School of Education, Cornell Uni- 


versity. 
Announcement of committees— 

Resolutions. 

Nominating. 
Adjournment. 

Friday, November 4, 1938 
10:45 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Music— 


I—Girls’ Glee Club, Fairview Junior High School. Miss 
Frances Haun, director; Miss Lorraine Wright, accom- 
panist. “Lindy Lou” (Strickland). 

II.—Boys’ Glee Club, Fairview Junior High School. Mrs. 
Lula Mallory, director; R. F. Pope, Jr., accompanist. 
Selected. 

III—Mixed Chorus, Fairview Junior High School. Miss 
Frances Haun, director; Mrs. Lula Mallory, accompanist. 
(a) “Morning” (Grieg). (b) “Beautiful Dreamer” 
(Foster). 

Invocation. 


President's message—A. R. Dixon, superintendent, Gibson County 
schools. 

Address—Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Vanderbilt University. 

Adjournment. 

Friday, November 4, 1938 
7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Music—Male Chorus, Messick High School. Miss Lalla 
Stephens, director. 

I.—‘Musical Trust” (Joseph Clokey). 
II. “The Song of Man” (Richard Kountz). 

Invocation. 

Address—“Europe Uncensored”—Ben Ames, fellow of the Royal 
Geographic Society, chief correspondent for the United Press 
during the war in Ethiopia, journalist, explorer, and lecturer, 
London, England. 

Adjournment. 

Saturday, November 5, 1938 
10:00 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Music—Mixed Chorus, Germantown High School. Miss Vivienne 
Wyckoff, director; Miss Mary Ella Moseby, accompanist. 
“O Bone Jesu” (Palestrina)—(arranged by Noble Cain). 
“Pilgrim Chorus” (Tannhauser) — (arranged by Walter 
Goodell). “Pretense” (Joseph W. Clokey). “Goin’ Home” 
(from Largo of the New World Symphony)—(Anton Dvorak) 
(adapted by Wm. Ars Fisher). 

Invocation. 

Address—Q. M. Smith, president, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Address—"“Democracy the Middle Way”—H. L. Donovan, presi- 
dent, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Business session 
Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Reports of— 
Executive committee. 
Resolutions committee. 
Secretary-treasurer. 
Nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 


Adjournment. 


Convention Speakers, Western Section, T.E.A. 





HALBeErRT HARVILL 
Commissioner of Education 


O. C. CARMICHAEL 





Q. M. SmitH 


Pres., Tennessee Education Association 


Chancellor, Vanderbt!t 
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* BEN AMES, F.R.G.S., war correspondent, journalist, explorer. Although still in his 
early thirties, he has made a brilliant record in the past seven years in Europe and Africa 
as a special correspondent for various news syndicates. As staff correspondent for the United 
Press in Ethiopia, his signed articles appeared daily in 1,400 newspapers in all parts of the 
world. He arranged the broadcasts that were made by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
from Addis Ababa. He was featured four times in ““The March of Time.” ‘Europe Un- 
censored” is the subject of the lecture in which the foreign correspondent will bring an 
uncensored picture of Europe and incidents which never passed censors in the war zones 
and in the dictator-directed districts of strife-torn countries. From spies to foreign offices, 
he has covered the hot spots of Europe and his lecture tells of conditions where the heavy 
curtain of official censorship is drawn. He is one of the few correspondents, incidentally, 
who interviewed Hitler during the past summer. 


*% H. L. DONOVAN, president Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky; educator; born, Maysville, Kentucky, March 17, 1887; son of Arthur James 
and Arinda Ann (Shelton) Donovan; Western Kentucky State Normal School, 1906-08 
(diploma); B.A., University of Kentucky, 1914; LL.D., 1933; M.A., Columbia, 1920: 
graduate student, University of Chicago, 1924; Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 1925; married Nellie Stuart, of Pembroke, Kentucky, June 15, 1909. Teacher country 
school, Mason County, Kentucky, 1905: principal Ward School, Paducah, 1908-09; super- 
intendent of schools, Wickliffe, 1910-11; assistant superintendent of public schools, Louis- 
ville, 1914; superintendent of schools, Catlettsburg, 1920-21; dean of faculty, Kentucky 
State Normal School and Teachers College, 1921-23; professor of education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1925-28; president Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
since 1928. Army psychologist, Camp Greenleaf, Georgia, and Camp Taylor, Kentucky, 
1918. Former trustee Peabody College for Teachers; past president American Association 


Teachers Colleges. 


* J. E. BUTTERWORTH was born October 2, 1884, Dow City, Iowa. Received the 
degree of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. After holding several posi- 
tions in high schools and colleges of the middle west he was from 1917 to 1919 dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Wyoming. In 1919 he became professor of rural 
— education at Cornell University. He has been at Cornell since and now serves as dean of the 

- Graduate School of Education. He is a Phi Beta Kappa, and the author of several inter- 
H. L. Donovan esting and authoritative works on rural education. His home is in Ithaca, New York. 
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Workbooks for Use With the State Adopted 
Textbooks in Arithmetic and Geography 


SSS 














| | MITH- ' | 
| Semanal | SMITH-REEVE-MORSS | 


| é ‘ | Exercises in Arithmetic for 
Geography Workbooks Practice and Testing 

New Edition 

A workbook for each Atwood-Thomas 

geography textbook provides abundant 

map work, richly diversified tests and ex- 


These exercises (drill and problems) are 
exceptionally good for diagnosis, drill. 
measuring achievement and for the de- 
velopment of better work habits. At the 
end of each book additional drill is pro- 
vided for individual differences. 


ercises—new-type tests. questions to be 
answered, stories to be completgd, picture- | 
study, diagrams, charts. and comparisons. | 


Y . < $0.24. ice subject t | = 
— are a nee | Grades 3 through 6, $0.24. Grades 7 and 
ee 8, $0.28. Prices subject to discount. 























165 Luckie Street, N.W. GINN AND COMPANY  atuanta, Georgia 


Represented by Toomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Out-of-Town Teachers 


Write for Catalog 


Order by mail from the com- 
plete and beautifully illustrated 
Brodnax catalog, long an insti- 
tution in thousands of discrimi- 
nating homes. 





Visi t the House of 


BRODNAX 


THE GIFT CENTER OF MEMPHIS 


For any occasion, choose with confidence from 
the large selection of Brodnax Watches, Dia- 
monds, Jewelry, and Sterling Silver. At Brod- 
nax you will find unusual gifts priced modestly 
as low as $1 and $2. You are always a most 
welcome visitor here. 


Largest Manufacturers of School Rings and Pins 
in the South 


Fraternity Jewelry Headquarters 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 


MAIN AT MONROE MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 




















Fe se «6 
Every Tennessee Superintendent, 
Principal, and Teacher 


A Timely Messaue \ heel 


publishers in America 





From the time of your great-grandfather RanpD McNary & Company has produced maps and globes of the highest 
quality. Is there any wonder, then, that it has become a national slogan: “When you think of maps you think of 
Ranp McNay”? 

* * * 


Why Rand McNally maps and globes possess such + wear and tear of school usage. They are made to 
high standards use, not for ornamental purposes. 


Rand McNally makes its own maps and globes. It * 
employs the best cartographers, educational specialists, Why pupils enjoy Rand McNally maps and globes 
and skilled craftsmen that the nation affords. Quality Bi th dily he inf Al 
and accuracy are the watchwords of the company. PeeRHES HUST SO SORE T SUNS Ha eee eee 
; , desire. Years ago “everything” was printed on a map, 
* with the result that it took a specialist to find the de- 
, sired information. Today maps have been simplified. 
Why every school can own Rand McNally maps The mark of a good map is simplicity, clarity, and 
and globes eocurene. 
Despite the fact that every map and globe that *” 
leaves our plant is inspected for quality of materials , 
and workmanship, there is a map to fit every purse | W aA do pepe cma up-to-date and accu- 
and every need. ES ; 
* The process of re-learning is not only embarrassing 
; ; to the child but most uneconomical for the community 
Why school men and women want Rand McNally as taxpayers. There is nothing gained by giving a 
maps and globes | child a wrong re and then have to right it 
Because every purchase is an economical purchase. | later on. Rand McNally maps and globes give the 


Rand McNally maps and globes are built to stand the + child fundamental geographic concepts accurately. 





You will be interested in the following maps and globes. All of these maps may be 
secured singly or in sets and in various forms of mounting 


. The Ranally Physical-Political Series 4 Westermann European and World History Series 
_ (Size, 40x56 inches) — (Size, 66x46 inches) 
North America Asia Eleven unit method world history maps 
South America Africa ay } 7 9 . 
his is the only unit method series of world history maps 


Eastern Hemisphere Europe : 
Western Hemisphere Uist States published and the only history maps adapted to modern 
methods of teaching history. 


. Same as above but Political only 
. Special Ranally Maps * 

(Size, 65x45 inches) , : 
World—Physical-Political ‘Language maps, literary maps, blackboard outline maps, 
World—Political and desk outline maps (the latter in many different sizes) 
United States—Physical-Political are also obtainable. 

United States—Political * 


Map of Tennessee—Various Sizes 
- Goode Political Series, and 
2. Goode Physical Series 


* 
(Size, 66x46 inches) a: ge P 2 
Continents World GLOBES—AII Types and Sizes 


United States Mexico Rand McNally Physical-Political 16-inch school globe. 
* Reeder Physical-Political 12-inch school globe. 


- Commonwealth Political Series Steel Globe Balls 


(Size, 40x56 inches) ; : 
All Rand McNally 12-inch globes may now be secured with 


Continents United States 4 = 
World Hemispheres a nonbreakable steel ball with no additional cost. 


sd * 
Foster Historical Maps of the United States 
Size, 36x25 inches, mounted on tripod) In addition we can furnish terrestrial, celestial, and slated 
Forty-one maps covering American history from its be- | globes. Globes may be obtained from 8 to 18 inches in 
ginning down to the present. y+ diameter. 











For Complete Details Concerning Any of These Maps and Globes Write 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. W. N. Etrop, Tennessee Agent, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 407 UNION STREET | 
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